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CHAPTER I 
AN EMBARRASSING TREASURE 


Ir was May-day morning. Dick Apdike, in old 
London town, rose early to take people across 
the river a-maying. 

Now it happened that the young king had risen 
early, too. His Majesty had challenged all com- 
ers to fight with him that day, at the barriers, 
with spear and two-handed swords. 

This news Dick heard directly he touched at 
Greenwich, and as the royal cortége was ex- 
pected soon to pass, he locked his boat at the 
steps, and seated himself in an oak tree by the 
wayside, to see the best rider, the best lance, and 
the best archer in England go by. 

Trees bore a fine crop of boys, and groups of 
blooming rustics seemed to grow along the way. 
There could hardly have been, in all England, 
another boy of the age of seventeen, who would 
have weighted a tree as heavily as Dick did. 

It seemed to him that he had stayed too long, 
when he heard a beating of hoofs, and presently 
a sound of gay voices, and out from under the 
arching greenwood shot a gleam of silver and 
gold, rich colors of housings, a glitter of pen- 
noned spears, a radiance of satin and a flutter of 
plumes. 

Leading his splendid train, came the king him- 
self, mounted upon a superb white courser. From 
plume to spur he was a gallant sight. The pol- 
ished steel of his gold-embossed armor gleamed 
white under the dazzling May sunshine. He had 
clothed all his knights, squires, and gentlemen in 
white satin that day, and his guard and yeomen 
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of the crown in white sarsenet, and all wore 
green May branches stuck in their caps. 

Sitting lightly on a pretty piebald horse, side 
by side with the king, rode the gayest of his at- 
tendants. His short, belted, green coat was faced 
with yellow, and the skirt and elbows of it were 
garnished with bells. His trunk hose were 
slashed and puffed. The right side was green; 
the left yellow. One stocking, too, was green, 
the other yellow; and his pointed velvet shoes 
followed the same motley fashion. In his round 
green cap was wreathed an imposing yellow 
feather. He carried a bauble, or wand, tipped 
with a grotesque head, and from his belt hung 
a wallet to receive the tips by which his brilliant 
quips were rewarded; for that was his office, to 
furnish jests and make the king merry. 

Much of his drollness lay in his looks. At 
sight of his peculiar squint the people screamed 
with delight. They shouted “God save the 
King!” They bared their heads and bowed low 
to his Majesty, but their heartiest cheers were 
for the Lord of Mirth, the king’s fool; for all 
the world loved the merry fellow, not more for 
his merriment than for a kindliness for which he 
was famed. 

A gallant young king and a charming fool, all 
in the same moment! Dick leaned nearer and 
nearer. He threw all his soul into the cry “Long 
live the King!” and then—off he rolled into the 
road, just in front of the king’s own horse. His 
Majesty pulled up with a suddenness which 
threw his horse bark on its haunches. His whole 
train was brought to a stand, while with the 
lightness of a butterfly down dropped the fool, 
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and striking a mocking accolade with his bauble 
on the shoulders of kneeling Dick—“In the name 
of Folly,” he cried, “I dub thee knight. Be faith- 
ful, careful, and hold faster the next time. Arise, 
Sir Tumbler!” 

Dick was up, his lip curling, his dark eyes 
fierce, his sword in hand. Then the laugh with 
which the king and his followers had greeted 
the caprice of the fool died suddenly. The light 
went out in every face. The boys in the trees, 
and the people by the roadside, who had echoed 
the royal “Ha, ha!” breathed smothered cries of 
dismay. The eyes of the young monarch flashed 
fire, for Dick had committed the crime of draw- 
ing a sword upon the king’s fool in his Majes- 
- ty’s very face. 

“Darest thou draw in my presence?” said King 
Harry. One of his guard had already dis- 
mounted, and while Dick’s brain was still whirl- 
ing, he found himself a prisoner. 

Much seemed to have happened in one minute. 
Dick looked like a wild fellow; his brown curls 
dusty and tumbled, his doublet awry, and his 
wrathful look replaced by one of giddy bewilder- 
ment. The good fool looked upon him with pity 
and regret. 

“By the jingle of my crown,” he cried, “shall 
we have war, Harry, or wilt thou leave me to 
cut the heads off my own subjects?” 

The king seldom failed to fall into the humor 
of that delightful jester who never lost his mas- 
ter’s friendship, but now he was grave. 

“Certes, thou art not wishful for long life, 
sirrah,” he said to Dick. 

“If I might serve your grace, the longer the 
better,” Dick responded, for he was a lad of wits, 
and was coming to himself. 

“Hast quit the service of Folly, then?” 

“I own no service but that of King Harry of 
England,” Dick went on, like an inspired hero of 
romance. 

The king looked leniently upon the bold lad. 

“By a treaty of tradition with the King of 
Folly,” he said, “we are bound to deliver thee 
into his hands. He is thy prisoner, King of 
Folly and Misrule. Cut off his head an’ thou 
wilt. Unhand him, guard.” 

Then King Hal loosed the bridle of his restless 
steed, and moved onward, all his train following, 
except the fool. Dick felt all through his blood 
that he loved the king, and hated his fool. 

“Thou art hurt, I perceive,” said the jester. 
“What wilt thou to salve the wound?” 

“T could will to give a sound drubbing to some- 
body. That would salve it,” said Dick. 


“And next to that?” 
“T could will not to be mocked at by a fool.” 





“And then?” 

Dick at length looked well into the deep-set 
gray eyes that rested upon him. Instead of a 
rollicking fool he seemed to see a man of earnest 
expression, who bent upon him a look so friendly 
that only a churl could have failed to return it 
with friendliness. Dick did return it with a 
somewhat lightened brow, and a more gracious 
curve of his pouting lips. 

“Come, what wish hast thou?” said the fool. 

“Oh, what wish?” Dick rejoined, with the 
manner of answering a jest. “Why, I wish to 
be knighted by the king himself.” 

“So, so. No more than that? A modest wish, 
in sooth. Thou shouldst have been dubbed Sir 
Lucifer, for by thy pride, and thy fall, and thy 
ambition, and, marry, by the blaze of thine eyes, 
I see thou hast some claim to be so named. How 
call they you at present?” 

“Richard Apdike.” 

“And where art thou fed and lodged?” 

“At the old house of the merchants Apdike, 
over against St. Swithin’s, by Walbrook.” 

Then the fool understood Dick’s pride, and his 
poor raiment. He recalled that an Apdike of 
long ago had been a prodigal, a merry and a 
reckless fellow, who lived in the fashion of the 
nobles. The riches which had come by indus- 
trious pains through many generations of mer- 
chants Apdike had disappeared from the coffers 
of that new kind of Apdike with a liveliness 
which soon brought the great house to such ruin 
and decay as could never be repaired. 

“What wilt thou that a fool can do for thee?” 
he asked again. 

“I wish naught that any can do for me,” said 
Dick. 

“How know you what I can do, sir?” 

“You cannot make—” 

“By my troth, cannot make what?” 

“I was thinking of my brother,” said Dick. 

“Prithee, spur thy tongue! What about thy 
brother ?” 

“He is turned twenty-one, but he has never 
grown an ace since he was a yearling.” 

“Is he hereabouts?” asked the fool eagerly, 
turning from right to left, all his bells tinkling. 

“Nay, he can never go forth but the people 
crowd to look at him. They are fierce to steal 
him, to buy him, to make a show of him, for 
they say there is no such curious person in the 
world. It frightens and angers him, so that he 


will never go beyond the gates, now. And I 
must bide there, too.” 
“Bide within gates! Thou! Why, thou 


shouldst be. doing a man’s deeds!” 
“Good Master Merryman, I cannot see how I 
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am ever to do a man’s deeds. My brother has 
but me.” 

“But J can see.” The fool looked at Dick 
keenly. “Know you that the smallest man in the 
world is a rare treasure? Many a noble would 


covet it. 





Our king himself, who bestoweth a 


‘WHAT WILT THOU THAT A FOOL CAN DO FOR THEE?" 


manor upon a cook for a fine pudding, what 
would he not give to have such a wonder at 
court ?” 

“To use him as though he were a monkey, or a 
lap-dog,” said Dick. 

The jester looked down at his pointed shoes 
with a sigh. High favorite as he was, loaded 
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with gifts and favors, he ofttimes lay down with 
the spaniels himself, and sat at his master’s feet, 
like a dog. 

“But if this rare man were made for any- 
thing,” he said, “it was not to be prisoned like a 
criminal. And thou, my strapping Lucifer, thou 

wert never meant for 

. aN aN) = nurse.” ce 

RY ‘ iv Ah,” cried Dick, as 

\\ AN though he were about to 

say something startling, 
but he stopped, looked 
away and said nothing. 

“There be worse des- 
tinies than delighting the 
eyes of a king, and being 
softly entreated by noble 
lords and ladies,” said 
the fool. “Say the word, 
and thou shalt be invited 
to bring my lord Duodec- 
imo to court. What, then, 
should hold thee from 
doing brave deeds?” 

Dick punched the sod 
with the toe of his shoe, 
looking down at it for a 
moment in_ silence. 

Then he lifted his head. 
“T shall not be taking my 
brother to market this 


year,” he said. 
“Well, well. Very 
well.” The fool drew 


near: “Keep thy treasure 
as hidden as_ treason, 
then,” he whispered. “He 
would be safe in his 
grace’s palace, but there 
be rogues who would 
covet the fortune he 
would bring them, who 
would make no difficulty 
~ of taking him from the 
house of Apdike.” 

“There are two good 
swords in the house of 
Apdike,” said Dick. 

“There should be more. 
But now, good morning, 
Sir Lucifer,” said the fool, with a sweep of 
his cap which trailed its long feather on the 
ground. 

Dick made a similar obeisance with his old, 
featherless cap. 

Then, with the lightness of a butterfly, with 
the green and golden shine of a daffodil, the fool 


HE ASKED AGAIN.” 
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sprang to his saddle, and flippant, radiant, buoy- 
ant, sped on to his merry duty. And Dick went 
back to his boat. 

He had a busy day. The sun had gone down 
behind the marshes, and the sky was on fire, 
when he tripped up the Whitefriar’s stairs with 
his wallet well lined. He stopped at a cook’s for 
a small cake, and at a poulterer’s for a tiny 
bird, and then hurried on until he thumped at 
the heavy door of the house of Apdike. 

It was the ancient mariner, Simon Hardbones, 
who unbarred it. Simon was a hero still, though 
a good deal demolished by fighting in the service 
of the Apdikes against pirates. He had served 
three generations, on sea and in the household, 
and in Dick’s day held so many domestic offices 
and ranks that they cannot all be expressed and 
explained. He had even taken the place of 
father and mother to Dick and his brother in 
very early days. 

“All ’s well?” asked Dick. 

Simon gave an assenting creak from a throat 
which seemed to have rusted with the other ma- 
chinery of the house. The dark hall had an 
odor as of the smoky fires of long ago. A bold 
staircase mounted away to solemn places above. 
Daylight glimmered out of an open door at the 
upper end of the hall. The twanging of a harp 
came with it, and the last notes of a song. 

Dick’s footsteps sounded above these gentle 
tones, and brought a strange creature to the 
threshold. Like a richly vested insect, he flitted 
into the fading glow of evening, which streamed 
behind him through open casements. The fairy 
figure, perfectly proportioned, was clad in sump- 
tuous scraps of his reckless grandfather’s ward- 
robe. In those still regions to which the brave 
staircase climbed, were great chests of these 
abandoned luxuries. 

“Good evening, brother Thomas,” said Dick. 

“Ah, Dick, Dick!” cried the atom, as though 
Dick had come from a long voyage to foreign 
coasts. The voice was thin and shrill, like the 
low notes of a fife. 

Dick stopped, stretched out the open palm of 
his right hand, and the elf, setting his tiny pat of 
a foot in it, climbed to a seat upon Dick’s left 
arm. There he nestled in the crotch of the el- 
bow, and leaning his cheek against Dick’s breast 
looked happy. But he said nothing; only cling- 
ing to Dick’s side like a spider warming itself 
against the sunny wall of a tower. 

On a bench under the window of the room 
within, sat a thin, brown youth, in a gown with 
large sleeves reaching down to his knees, and a 
pair of shoes on his feet nicely blackened up 
with soot, and a cross cut at the toes for corns. 
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Around his neck hung the key, or screw, with 
which he tuned his harp, for he was a wandering 
minstrel who was often given a lodging in a 
corner of the house where only room was plenty, 
whenever his wanderings brought him round, 
and in payment, he amused the tiny master with 
his romantic and chivalrous lays, while the 
younger brother was ferrying. 

With Thomas on his arm, Dick marched to 
the kitchen, where he stirred the porridge, and 
Simon toasted the tiny bird, and the minstrel 
came and sat in a corner, where he could smell 
the odor and enjoy the prospect. 

They all listened while Dick talked. He was 
full of the importance of having been spoken to 
by the king. He produced a great sensation by 
the story of his capture and release. 

And after Thomas had eaten a bit of his bird, 
and Dick had swallowed his giant’s dish of 
pease porridge and bacon, and Hugh, the mins- 
trel, and Simon Hardbones had emptied their 
drinking-horns and cleared their trenchers, they 
still kept by the fire, for the evening was chill. 
Dick produced more particulars of the day’s his- 
tory; Simon told stories of thrilling adventure; 
the minstrel added heroic lays, until the curfew 
had long ago sounded. The tired city was sleep- 
ing heavily after its festivities. If an honest 


man ventured forth into the gloom of the Lon- 


don streets, it was at peril of his life. The 
houses of the rich were guarded like fortresses 
against lawless invasion, but sometimes in vain. 

The treasure which the house of Apdike 
guarded was drooping sleepily. Dick was flour- 
ishing his sword, practising some of the lesser 
exercises enjoined by government upon the youth 
of England, to fit them for the trained bands, 
that made every man a soldier. He was saying 
something about the field of glory, the minstrel 
was chanting the “Victory of Agincourt,” when 
there came the sound of rapping on the little post- 
ern door that opened to the lane. It was not 
loud, yet it was imperative, like the deep voice of 
power. 

Dick’s heart leaped, but that of old Simon 
steeled itself as for pirates. His shuffling step 
became firm again, as he tramped to the postern 
door and in a terrible voice demanded: “Who 
comes there?” 

“Open !” 

“We open not at this hour of the night.” 

“Open, or we will open.” 

“Death is here to bid ye welcome,” Simon re- 
turned in almost the voice of his youth. 

It was Simon who always expected these visi- 
tors; Simon who for years had roused by nights 
from fitful slumbers, and stood with sword in 
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hand, and his few old teeth ground together till 
they loosened, harkening to the stealthy sounds 
of some single venturer after the prize; Simon 
who, single-handed, had been able to put them to 
flight. Now, power and assurance were at the 
door. 

The raps were repeated with sterner emphasis. 

Thomas started broad awake. He knew, as 
well as another, that the poor house held no pelf 
to be desired saving himself. 

“Nay, brother, fear not,” said Dick. “No harm 
shall come to thee.” 

“To me!” cried Thomas. 
who bring harm to thee.” 

“Oh-ho,” laughed Dick, “a merry welcome to 
thou with Hugh, 


“Ah, Dick, it is I 


these visitors! Go above 
brother !” 

Thomas, who would rather have fought, or 
even died, with Dick, as the case should be, re- 
signed himself to be taken out of the way—up 
the dark tower stairs to those regions of cracked 
flagons, old moldy saddle-bags, and 
spider-woven where it that 


coffers, 


hangings, seemed 


there might be discovered some hiding-place for 
the treasure. 

The minstrel groped and stumbled in the dark- 
ness, and there was a ring and clatter of old 
tankards against rusty spurs and stirrups. At 
length he fell seated, perforce, upon a great chest, 


where the little refugee listened, throbbing, to 
the sounds of blows that no longer asked admit- 
tance. 

“I would I could swing a sword with them,” 
“Gladly would I.” 
feet on the minstrel’s 


said the minstrel. 

Thomas started to his 
knees. 

“Thou canst do a better than that, Hugh,” he 
said. 

“Bid me, young master!” 

“In this very chest are cords that Simon has 
hoarded. Lift the lid, and search for them, 
Hugh. Dost find them? Ah, then, fasten me to 
a long one, and let me down to the garden. | 
know a place where none will e’er find me. Then 
go thou down, and bid the villains take what they 
choose and be gone. Speed thee, and save my 
Dick and our poor old Simon.” 

The garden was at the other extremity of the 
house from that of the attack, and was closed in 
with a high wall and heavy locked gates. It 
seemed indeed a safe refuge. 

“God preserve thee, Master 
Hugh with fervor, when he had made a noose 
and fastened the cord under Thomas’s arms. 

“An’ thou hast a prayer to say, say it for thy- 
self,” said Thomas. 

Then the minstrel opened the casement softly, 


Thomas,” said 
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and looked and listened. All was dark and silent. 
From the other end of the house, the noise rose 
louder. There was the crashing sound of the 
falling door. 

Then the Apdike treasure was put forth into 
the darkness, and dropped into the tangle of 


grass and weeds below. 


WueEN the minstrel came upon the scene where 
big, furious Dick and the old hero, Simon Hard- 
bones, were swinging their swords in defense of 
the Apdike treasure, he could hear the movement 
of feet upon the floor, the hard breathing of men, 
the clashing of steel, a groan, the noise of wrath- 
ful voices and a great cry. 

But he hardly saw the quick play of the 
swords, for the only light in the room was one 
small rush-candle, and the dim lantern of the 
robbers. 

A figure lay outstretched the floor; 
whether of friend or foe could not be seen at the 
moment. Another was being driven hopelessly 
to the wall. 

The first words that turned up in the minstrel’s 
confused brain rushed from his lips: 

“Hold!” he shouted. In the king’s name, 
hold !” 

If the king’s officers had really appeared, noth- 
ing would have been different. In place of ring- 
ing swords there was a clatter of heels, and the 
courageous defenders were left victorious, with 
two dead robbers at their feet. Simon had not 
one breath to spare, and he had added a few 
more gashes to the many sword-cuts and arrow- 


upon 


marks with which he was decorated. 

Dick, who had a solemn prospect before him 
when that rescue came, was nearly as sound as 
ever. But never did a sturdy hero come closer 
to finishing his career than did Master Richard 
Apdike. 

While he and 
wounds, clearing the deck and bracing up the 
fallen door, the minstrel was searching the gar- 
den for Thomas. He called and groped long in 
the wild green tangle that flourished with the 
rankness of things abandoned to nature. There 
response from no vestige of 

Yet the high walls and gates, still fast 


Simon were attending to 


was no Thomas ; 
Thomas. 
closed, made it impossible that he could have 
quitted the garden. 

Unless something from above had taken him, 
where was he? There were, to be sure, birds of 
prey,—gruesome night-birds. And by and by 
Dick came, and searched and called, and listened, 
until something in the night’s chilliness crept into 
his very soul. 
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Though Thomas was not there, he could not 
feel willing to leave the garden, but determined 
to watch upon the spot,—to listen, to wait. He 
bade Hugh stay with Simon, and fetching an old 
cloak wrapped himself in it and seated himself 
on a bench by the wall, where, during the short 
remainder of the night, he never ceased to watch. 
An occasional flutter of something made him 
start, and the wind gave whispering suggestions, 
but not the least sign of Thomas was there by 
sight or sound. 

And by and by the dawn came. Dick was wet 
with the dew, cold, sorrowful and amazed. He 
got up and searched again, and by the broaden- 
ing light discovered an atom of something in the 
grass; on going closer it proved to be a tiny shoe, 
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printed and pressed into a personal thing by the 
tread of a dainty foot. 

He was holding this on his great palm, and 
looking at it with a wetness of the eyelids, when 
close at his feet the gray cat stole out of a small 
aperture in the house wall, where a stone had 
fallen away, and with long, stretching strides 
came rubbing against his ankles. Immediately, 
out of the same hole, a little face with yellow 
rings of hair about it, and a keen, cautious ex- 
pression of the eyes, looked forth into his own. 

“Brother!” cried Dick. 

“Hey, Dick,” said Thomas 

Then up rose the sun, and up rose Thomas to 
his old place on Dick’s arm. And the world 
moved eastward, as before 


(To be continued.) 
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We have a splendid looking-glass, 
My little mistress Blanch and I; 
It has a frame of waving green, 
It shows the trees, the reeds, the sky. 


And we can see ourselves as plain, 
I see her hands, her dress, her hair; 
And, when the water ’s still enough, 
I see her smiling at me there 


I’ve heard my grown-up mistress say 
A looking-glass makes some folks vain; 
It makes them think about their looks, 
Whether they ’re beautiful or plain. 


But this one does not make us proud, 
For, if you should be there, you ’d see 
That I am looking down at her, 
And she is looking down at me! 
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THE SACRED BRIDGE OF 


GRACE S. ZORBAUGH (‘“PoLLy Evans”) 


BY 
I—THE LEGEND OF A LITTLE BOY 


Ir you had to guess this little boy’s name you 
would naturally conclude from the story of his 
life that his name was Samuel; for his father and 
mother looked upon this only son of theirs as a 
gift from Heaven in answer to prayer, and when 
he grew up he became a priest and lived in a 
temple. 

That certainly like the 
Samuel. But the divinity whom this little boy’s 
parents worshiped when they prayed (prostrat- 
foreheads before her 


does sound story of 


ing themselves on their 
carved image) was the Japanese goddess called 
the Thousand-Handed Kwannon (Goddess of 
Mercy). And the name of the boy was Shodo 
Shonin. 

'Shodo Shonin even in his tiniest boyhood, as 
the legend goes, loved nothing better than to 
spend hours each day worshiping the gods, espe- 
cially the Thousand-Handed Kwannon, whose 
sacred cave in the mountains he chose for his 


NIKKO 


retreat as soon as he was old enough to become 
a monk. 

One night in midwinter, he dreamed that he 
was called on a pilgrimage to a certain distant 
and very high mountain-top where, for a sign, he 
would find a sword lying on the ground. The 
deep snow and pathless wilderness checked his 
advance when he tried to seek this mountain-top; 
but he never forgot his dream, and some years 
later, after much out for the 
second time. 

After overcoming many hardships and toiling 
many days through the wilderness, just as he 
reached the foot of the mountain of his dreams, 
he found to his dismay that the way was barred 
by a broad torrent rushing over huge rocks be- 
tween high, rocky banks. He prayed for help, 
and, lo! on the opposite bank there suddenly ap- 
peared a divinity of wonderful appearance and 
size. The divinity flung two blue and green 
snakes across the river, and instantly a long 
rainbow-arched bridge was seen to form itself 


prayer, he set 
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across the stream. The moment Shodo Shonin 
had safely crossed by it, however, the rainbow- 
arched bridge, blue and green snakes, and divinity 
all vanished as mysteriously as they had ap- 
peared. 

Shodo Shonin found his mountain-top (whether 
he found the sword as well, no one appears to 
know), and then he came down the mountain to 
a place close to the scene of this miraculous cross- 
ing, where he built shrines and temples to the 
various gods, and spent all the remainder of his 
long and saintly life. 

The place received the name of Nikko (Moun- 
tain of the Sun’s Brightness), and from that time 
was a famous center of worship for the whole 
Japanese nation, much as Mecca has been for the 
Mohammedans. 

II—THE SACRED BRIDGE 
NEARLY a thousand years passed by, but the story 
of Shodo Shonin’s miraculous crossing was never 
forgotten, and when at last the emperors of Japan 
chose Nikko as the imperial burial-place, they 
commanded that a rainbow-arched bridge should 


be built spanning the precious spot, so that they 
might cross by it on the occasion of their annual 
pilgrimage to worship at the tombs of their an- 


cestors. 

As the Japanese believe their emperors to be 
descended from the gods, they now began to 
revere this spot as sacred in a double sense, first 
because, according to the legend, it was the scene 
of the wonderful experience of Shodo Shonin, 
and also because of the rainbow-arched bridge 


SACRED BRIDGE 
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being kept sacred to the use of a god—that is, 
the Emperor himself. 

Centuries passed, and ever more and more 
sacred to the use of the Emperor alone remained 
the rainbow-arched bridge—so sacred that the 
common people, even if they had not been for- 
bidden under pain of death to touch foot on it, 
would have been too fearful of the wrath of the 
gods to dream of doing so. 


III—GENERAL GRANT AND THE BRIDGE 


So you can imagine the secret consternation felt 
by the common people when, on the occasion of 
General Grant’s visit to Nikko (in the course of 
his tour around the world), the Emperor, wish- 
ing to bestow the highest possible honor on his 
distinguished American visitor, commanded that 
the sacred bridge should be thrown open to him. 

When General Grant perceived that he was 
being conducted to the threshold of the rainbow- 
arched bridge instead of to the near-by common 
bridge which the rest of his party were evidently 
expected to use, he asked for an explanation; and 
when he learned that this bridge was sacred to 
the use of the god-descended Emperor himself, 
and forbidden to common people, without a 
moment’s hesitation he declined the great honor 
intended for himself, and crossed with the rest of 
his party by the common bridge. 

“For I am one of the common people,” 

And for this tactful deed, the Japanese have 
never ceased to love and admire our great Civil 
War hero above all Americans. 


said he. 
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Cuapter III 
PEACE 


“Heito!” Fritzi started out of her waking 
dream and looked around. The sunbeams had 
wakened Jo, too, and she was now sitting up, 
rubbing her sleepy eyes, with her chin resting on 
her bent knees. “Hello!” she yawned again; 
“I ’d forgotten about you, but it is nice to have 
you here. Rob is such an old early bird; she 
always wakes me up a half hour too soon. I 
hope you slept well,” she added politely, toss- 
ing back her red mane. 

“Oh, beautifully! I should think any one could 
sleep in this pretty room,” replied Fritzi, her 
face aglow. “I think it’s just lovely.” 

“Pooh! if you think this is pretty, you ought 
to see Judy Biggerstaff’s. She’s my chum,” 
explained Jo, putting out one bare foot to fish 
about under the bed for her Turkish slippers. 
“Her father ’s rich as rich, and she ’s got really, 
truly mahogany, instead of old shiny oak, 
and real Oriental rugs, and her toilet things 
are ivory and solid silver. Isn’t your room at 
home pretty?” 

“Goodness me—not like this,” lamely ended 
Fritzi after her first explosion, remembering just 
in time Mrs. Spear’s warning. “Shall we get 
up now?” for Jo, having discovered her slip- 
pers, was still sitting in bed investing her slender 
self in a soft little robe of blue. 

“Let me in!” shrieked a childish voice, just 
outside the door, while a hammering of soft fists, 
with an occasional punt from a slipper toe, 
added themselves to the uproar. 

“Go away, Peace, and hush up!” called Jo, 
clapping her hands over her ears. 

“Let me in, I want to see the boy-girl. Let 
me in!” squealed the child. 

“She saw you last night over the banister,” 
explained Jo, springing out of bed. “I guess I ’d 
better let her in, or she ‘Il raise the roof.” 

“Does she always make as much noise as 


“that?” inquired Fritzi, round-eyed with astonish- 


ment. 
“There, come in, if you must, ba-ba black 
sheep!” said saucy Jo, opening the door angrily. 
So like burnished copper was the child’s silken 
hair—tied on her forehead with a big butterfly 
bow of white,—so rose-petaled her skin, so blue 


her eyes, it seemed utterly impossible that she 
had made all the dreadful din that had been dis- 
turbing the house. 

“Oh, how pretty you are!” exclaimed Fritzi, 
excitedly getting upon her knees and holding 
out both arms to the child whose eyes were big 
with tears. “Come, let Fritzi love you.” 

The child, clutching Jo’s robe, stared for a 
moment and then saucily stuck out her tongue. 

“That ’s Peace all over,” chuckled Jo. 

“T want to see the boy-girl,” muttered Peace. 
“Where is she?” 

“There she is, Piece-of-my-Heart,” taunted 
Jo. “Behold her and chatter to her, but excuse 
me, for my bath calls.” 

Fritzi and the child, left alone, looked at each 
other long and earnestly. Then far down in 
Fritzi’s heart there stirred a deep pity. The 
child was evidently on the alert for a point of 
attack. There was something in the blue eyes 
that made Fritzi think of a wild little kitten she 
had rescued once from some persecuting boys. 
It was as if she expected some taunt, some jibe, 
and there was no redress but scratches, kicks, 
and shrieks. 

“I ’m the boy-girl,” said Fritzi at last, smiling 
down at the child. “At least I had on my boy’s 
suit last night; I suppose that is what you mean. 
I can play on my fiddle, and make it mew like a 
kitten, and bray like a donkey. I can dance and 
make the prettiest paper dolls, and I ’ll do every 
one of them for you.” 

“Will you?” inquired Peace suspiciously, mov- 
ing nearer. “You are n't just pretending? And 
Elsie may come, too?” 

“Of course. Who is Elsie, your dolly?” 

“No, stupid!” frowned Peace, “she ’s my dear- 
est friend. May she come, honest? And you 
won't let Jo and Bert see the leastest mite?” 


“Why, dearie,” cooed Fritzi persuasively. 
“Not your dear sister and brother. That would 
be selfish.” 


“I don’t care,” lowered Peace. “If you let ’em 
come I ’ll break your fiddle, and—” 

“You will, will you?” jeered Jo, who had 
just come in stealthily from behind, and now by 
a dexterous twist had Peace safely lassoed with 
a bath towel. “Now, look here, Peace. Fritzi 
belongs to me. Do you understand? If you 
treat her right you ‘Il get some of my fudge that 
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I ’m going to make to-night. No, you can't 
pinch, I ’ve got you too tight; and listen to this, 
Piece-of-my-Heart.” 

Here she bent down and whispered something. 

“How—how—” faltered Peace, “did you 
know ?” 

“Because my eyes are bright, and my arm is 
L-0-N-G,” replied Jo in a sepulchral tone; “and 
mind, I ’ve saved the pieces. Now fly!” 

Peace did not need to be told twice; released 
she flew out of the room, and banged the door 
after her, leaving Jo to perform a dainty pi- 
rouette ending with a tremendous bow that sent 
her in a laughing heap on Fritzi’s bed. 

“Oh, Fritzi!” she gasped, “that is the richest 
go! I’ve got something to use on Peace for an 
extinguisher for a month to come. 
bered missing mother’s favorite vase from the 
cabinet yesterday when I was dusting the par- 
lor, and I sprang it on her. Oh, glee! We ’Il 
have some chance for our lives for a month or 
so.” 

“But you said you had the pieces,” 
Fritzi aghast. 

“So I have—in my mind.” 

“But was n’t that a—a—” 

“Lie?” said Jo, coolly. “No, my dear, it was 


faltered 


simply a very mild prevarication used in self-de- 


fense.” 

“A lie is a lie,” persisted Fritzi. 

“You—don’t—say !” sneered Jo, gathering her- 
self up and turning a cold and fishy eye upon 
poor Fritzi. All the laughing, girlish friendship 
had disappeared from Jo’s lovely face for an 
instant. Then back again the light and fun 
flashed into the brown eyes. “Don’t preach. 
Now we ’d better scamper, or we won't be 
dressed when the breakfast-bell rings.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMING OF AUNT NANCY 


Wuen Robert Hunter, the publisher, knew he 
was about to die, his first thought had been of 
his wife and children. Only a month before the 
crash had come that had carried away not only 
his whole fortune, but his wife’s money as well. 
There was nothing left but the Eyrie, their sum- 
mer home on Staten Island. 

And now, with his failure in business, life was 
to come to an end, and his girls—Willis, the 
eldest, not yet nineteen—were utterly unable to 
take care of themselves,—and Bert—what could 
a boy of fifteen do to support his frail little 
widowed mother and four sisters? 

But his second thought had brought comfort, 
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for it had been of his sister, Nancy Spear, down 
in Virginia. 

Mrs. Spear had been a widow since twenty. 
She was childless and lived alone in Bramblet 
Lodge with Uncle Christmas and Huldy, who had 
been her father’s slaves and who had taken care 
of her all her life. Mrs. Spear’s little fortune 
had never made it possible for her to live in 
New York and there had been but few visits 
between North and South, but Robert Hunter 
knew well the heart he called upon, and so in 
perfect peace he slipped away to his final rest, 
leaving all that was dearest to him in his sister’s 
capable hands. 

Nor did Mrs. Spear hesitate. Without delay 
the doors and windows of Bramblet Lodge were 
boarded up, a sign set warning trespassers out 
of the old rose garden, and Mrs. Spear and 
Huldy, with Uncle Christmas driving, and their 
trunks strapped to the back, set out for Staten 
Island in the old surrey. It had never occurred 
to Mrs. Spear that she might part with Dixie 
and Dan, the fat black horses that had drawn 
her shabby old surrey so many years, any more 
than it had to leave Uncle Christmas, or Huldy, 
or Polly, who swung in her cage from the top of 
the surrey, or old Barney, the Skye terrier, who 
sat on his mistress’s lap and looked dreamily out 
from behind his silvery bang at the changing 
landscape. If one went they must all go to care 
for Robert’s wife and children, and as to a wel- 
come—why, they were kinfolk, and Southerners, 
and what more would you have? 

And she was right as to the welcome. From 
gentle Mrs. Hunter to Peace, Aunt Nancy with 
all her belongings was taken in with open arms 
and grateful hearts. 

The very first night after Aunt Nancy’s ar- 
rival, when dinner was over—it was the only 
really cheerful dinner they had had since the 
father had left them—she had them all line 
up before her, from Will to Peace, in the pleas- 
ant firelight, so that she might look them over. 
Across the hearth, so pretty and frail in her deep 
mourning, sat Mrs. Hunter, the fire’s mellow glow 
playing upon her delicate face which seemed like 
some faded water-color against the dark back- 
ground of her Morris chair; the light flickered, 
too, across Aunt Nancy’s strong, proud face as 
she looked up at that line of wholesome, healthy 
young folk. 

“Well, you are a fine lot,” she said at last. “A 
handsome brood, too, Sallie dear. I hope they 
are as good as they are lovely.” 

“Oh, come now, Aunty,” broke out Bert. 
“Don’t make little mother tell tales the first 
night. Let us confess we are angels as well as 
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being so beautiful—though you might n’t guess 
it. Jo and Peace are just covered with pin 
feathers, their wings are growing so fast.” 
“And, Aunty, did you ever see so many shades 
of red,” laughed Will. “Just think of mother 
with that pretty, pale gold hair having five red- 
headed children. It ’s a perfect shame! Rob’s 
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is auburn, Peace’s copper, mine sandy, and Jo’s 
the loveliest ever—but Bert’s is red, red, RED!” 
“Well,” grumbled Bert, ruefully rubbing his 
brilliant poll, “I can’t help it. I did n’t do it.” 
“Never mind the color, Bert is the image of 
his father at fifteen. You are all Hunters 
through and through, where you are n’t Fair- 
fields. This was as red as Bert’s once,” and her 
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hand went up to her own snowy crown. “And 
I was proud of it, for a Hunter has got to have 
red hair, just as he must have a straight nose, 
and a good hand, and just as a Fairfield must 
have graceful carriage and arched brows. You 
are a bonny brood!” 


“Oh,” laughed Rob, “I guess we ‘Il do. Of 
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course, Jo is the beauty of the family, with 
Will a close second, but the pity of it is our 


loveliness won't get us bread and butter, and 
that ’s the trouble just now.” 

“Oh, please, Rob, don’t let us talk about it to- 
night,” begged Will. “Do let us have one lovely 
time to celebrate Aunty’s coming. Bert, you go 


for the nuts; you will find the silver nut bowl on 
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the sideboard. Jo, go get the pop-corn, and the 
popper and the filigree basket, and I ’m going 
for the chafing dish and things, and make fudge 
right here before Aunty’s astonished eyes. Do, 
Robbie, let us forget unpleasant things for a 
breathing spell.” 

“All right,” sighed Rob, only too glad to escape 
a little longer. “And. Aunty will tell us how 


‘*IT WAS A SIMPLE AIR, BUT IT SPOKE TO THE HEART AS PLAYED BY FRITZI'S SKILFUL FINGERS. 


Grandmother Hunter went up to Baltimore and 
the great ball to dance with General Lafayette.” 
“Roberta, please run up and get my little silk 


shawl,” said her mother, “I feel a bit of a 
draft here; and Peace, you go out and ask 
Mona to give you the nut-picks.” 

When the children had vanished Mrs. Hunter 
leaned over and laid her hand on her sister-in- 
law’s knee. 
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“Nancy,” she said solemnly, “I dare not tell 
the children yet—it would not be best to part 
with my precious secret—but I shall retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of the family. I have been writ- 
ing for over a year a book which will bring us 
fame and fortune. I am not worrying at all 
about our future. I only regret I did not tell 
Robert before he died.” 


(SEE PAGE 596.) 


“Yes, yes, honey,” and Mrs. Spear’s tone 
drooped into the same soothing coo she used with 
Peace. “I don’t doubt you will do your best— 
your very best. I am quite sure of that.” 

“Oh, thank you, Nancy. I do need encourage- 
ment in so great an undertaking,” and the poor 
little lady’s eyes ran over. “But hush, not a word, 
here are the children.” 

The next day behind closed doors Mrs. Hunter 
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and Mrs. Spear went over the affairs of the 
family. To her surprise Mrs. Spear found that 
her sister-in-law had a good deal more money than 
she had supposed from the letter her brother had 
left for her. Everything had been willed to Mrs. 
Hunter, and she did not tell Mrs. Spear that the 
reason they were living in much the same old 
careless way, was that she had mortgaged the 
Eyrie and all its contents. What was the use of 
troubling dear sister Nancy, she thought. The 


book would be finished and on the market long 
before there should be any necessity for worry- 
ing over that. 


CHAPTER V 
FITTING IN 


IF it had not been for sensible, downright Mrs. 
Sims there is doubt if there had been many 
peaceful sunny meadows in Fritzi’s mental land- 
scape back in those days before she came to live 
with the Hunters. It would have been up, up, up to 
the Mountains of Joy or down, down, down to the 
deepest Cation of Despair. Then, besides her 
good judgment, Mrs. Sims had a merry disposi- 
tion, and after all there is nothing like humor, 
a wholesome laugh, a sane sense of the ridicu- 
lous to save us from tragedies, whether real or 
imagined. 

“Poff! What ’s the matter now?” she would 
cry, when Fritzi, a very little girl then, would 
come home from school with a heart as heavy as 
lead and a face all wrinkled in agony. “La! 
child, was n’t that an awful thing—that Katie 
Murphy said you could n't spell lexicography? 
Why, now so you can! Weli now, how would 
you pronounce b-a-c—k-a—c-h-e?” and before 
Fritzi knew it she would be in such a gale of 
glee she had quite forgotten Katie Murphy and 
her taunt. But when Fritzi grew too hilarious, 
dancing, clapping her hands and flying little red 
signal flags in her cheeks, would come Mrs. 
Sims’s calming voice: “There, there, Fritzi. Down 
a little lower. You ’re too near the top and there 
are tears on the other side. Let ’s talk about 
bumble bees and green grasshoppers.” 

There were matters upon which Mrs. Sims had 
very strong opinions and one of them was the 
artistic temperament. 

“Artistic grandmother! Fritzi is going to 
grow up a good, nice, sensible woman, or I ’ll 
know the reason why,” she would say, upon talk- 
ing affairs over with Mattie Riggs. “I suffer 
from the artistic temperament every day of my 
life. If Mother Sims had spanked the laziness 
and temper out of Mark, instead of rolling up 
her eyes and talking about temperament we ’d 
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be a sight better off than we are to-day and I ’d 
be a happier woman. There ’s a lot of idlers and 
bores hiding behind temperament, and a lot of 
foolishness and evil lurking under pretty names, 
and I ’m sick of it. Fritzi’s naughtiness and 
crossness is just as trying and hard to bear as 
Buddy’s, who can’t tell one tune from another. 
If genius is worth anything it ought to make 
folks better instead of worse, and that is exactly 
the principle I am raising Fritzi on.” 

The result of this wise training was that Fritzi 
expected, in spite of being able to play the violin, 
to obey when she was spoken to, and to keep her 
temper. Nor had it done her playing any harm. 
No one in this world is the worse for self-con- 
trol. 

There was another trait in Fritzi that Mrs. 
Sims had done her best to strengthen, and that 
was adaptability. 

“Learn to fit,” she would urge. “If you don’t 
like this way of living—and neither do I over 
much—get ready for your open door, and when 
the door opens, walk in and fit there. It ’s all in 
the trying, Fritzi.” 

Always and always did Mrs. Sims tell Fritzi 
of the lovely little mother. 

“A lady, Fritzi,” she would say, “a real true 
lady. Too hurt and dying to tell more than 
your name—we found it, too, written in one of 
her books,—some day I ’m going to give you 
those books, Fritzi—and where she had been 
stopping and that she must get you to your 
father. It was the night she died she told us 
that; she was too weak to tell where, Lut we 
thought she said across the sea. But always re- 
member, Fritzi, your mother was a lady and she 
expects you to be one. It would break her heart 
up in heaven if you were n’t a true lady. That 
means to tell the truth, and to do your duty and 
to make the most of every opportunity, and to 
hold yourself away from everything that is 
wicked and ugly. I ’ll teach you the best I can, 
Fritzi, and some day we may go and hunt your 
father; and be sure of one thing, child, he ’s a 
gentleman. A woman like your mother could 
never have loved anybody but a gentleman.” 

So Fritzi grew up with an ideal; to be a 
true lady that she might be fit to go and seek her 
father. 

And now Fritzi’s door had opened and she was 
to test her adaptability. 

Fritzi’s first day at the Eyrie was made up 
principally of getting acquainted. After the 
youngsters, Jo, Bert and Peace, had trotted off 
to school, Fritzi was, as Will laughingly ex- 
pressed it, put through her paces. 

“Stand forth, Fritzi,” commanded Rob, as she 
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and Will sat on the floor in Aunt Nancy’s room 
—for Fritzi, not quite relishing inspection, had 
retreated behind Mrs. Spear’s chair and was 
peeping roguishly over the top of Aunt Nancy’s 
head. “Stand forth, young lady! We promise 
Aunty—who does like a dark and bloody secret— 
that we won’t ask where you came from nor 
where you are going—but please tell us what 
you are good for.” 

“Why, Rob—Fritzi dear, don’t you pay any 
attention to her,” cried kind Willis. “Nobody 
shall hurt your feelings—” 

“Stop, girls!” rebuked Mrs. Spear, drawing 
Fritzi around into a seat on her ample lap. 
“Fritzi understood, Will, that Rob was only in 
fun. What we want to know, honey, is what 
you know. How much arithmetic, and reading, 
and history.” 

“And if you can spell valetudinarian, asafetida 
and phthisic,” broke in Rob. 

“Don’t you be scared, Fritzi,’ consoled Will. 
“Rob can’t spell them herself without the dic- 
tionary.” 

“Now, if you will both please keep quiet!” re- 
proved Aunt Nancy. “Fritzi, we want you to 


have a good time, and yet a helpful one while you 
are here, and we thought perhaps you would like 
to go to school with Jo and Bert, if you are not 


too far back, or perhaps you would rather study 
with Roberta?” 

To their surprise Fritzi soon convinced them 
that she was n’t behind at all, and was quite 
ready to enter the class with Bert; for Mrs. Sims 
had been a great believer in education, and had 
insisted that Fritzi, who was strong and well, 
should attend school regularly; and Mrs. Sims, 
having been a teacher herself out in Indiana be- 
fore she came to New York to be a trained nurse, 
and had married Mr. Sims, she helped Fritzi 
with her home work and had urged her forward 
until she had skipped several grades. 

“Dear me, Fritzi, you ’re a wonder,” gasped 
Rob, when Fritzi had glibly rattled off some 
dates in American history, explained a sum in 
mental arithmetic, and bound the German Em- 
pire. “But I ’m thirsting to hear you spiel on 
that little fiddle in the green bag, but I vowed 
you should not scrape a scrape till Thursday 
when the orchestra has its practice. How long 
have you studied music, Fritzi dear?” 

“May I tell them about Professor Sims?” 
whispered Fritzi to Aunt Nancy. “I ’ll just call 
him my teacher.” 

“Here, no secrets,” broke in Rob. “Confess 
you don’t know the E string from the G and just 
carry the bag for an ornament.” 

“T ’ve studied since I was four years old,” ex- 
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plained Fritzi. “My teacher was first violinist in a 
big orchestra, until he went blind, and then he— 
well, he played in concerts, and I had a lesson 
every day that he was well enough to teach me, 
until he died just about two months ago, and he 
said—you must n’t think I ’m bragging, I’m just 
telling you how far I am along—he said I was 
the best pupil of my age he ever had. I can 
dance, he taught me that, too, so I might feel 
the music, you see. I danced by myself in all 
sorts of steps to all sorts of music, and he would 
explain what the music meant and tell me to try 
and feel it to my finger tips and to the tips of 
my toes, and then when I had danced it, I ’d 
take my fiddle and try to play what I felt. 
It ’s a beautiful way. Then—I—I—well, I can 
wash dishes, and tidy up, and, oh, yes, make pa- 
per dolls, and I guess that ’s all.” 

“All,” cried Will and Rob together, “all!” 

“That ’s surely enough for one little girl,” 
agreed Aunt Nancy, ruffling the yellow curls. 
“And I should n’t wonder if Fritzi would be the 
better for a vacation. Except that I ’m going to 
take her in hand myself and teach her some old- 
fashioned accomplishments that every girl ought 
to have.” 

“T hope it ’s something that will teach me to 
grow up to be just such a lady as you are,” said 
Fritzi innocently, looking up with adoring eyes. 
“I would love that, Mrs. Spear.” 

“Bless you, dear,” replied Mrs. Spear smiling. 
“After that I think I must insist upon you calling 
me Aunt Nancy right along with my other chil- 
dren. And now, girls, that Fritzi has passed her 
examination so creditably, what next?” 

“Clothes,” answered Will promptly. “Let ’s 
all of us girls adjourn to the sewing-room and 
take Fritzi’s measurements, for the first thing is 
some nice little frocks. Come along.” 

“T found some pretty cashmere and a pale blue 
dimity,” said Mrs. Spear, “in my trunk this morn- 
ing, that will work up charmingly for Fritzi.” 

“And there is that pink pongee of mine,” 
chimed in Rob, “I speak to make all the French 
knots. I ’m going to make hundreds, for I just 
love ’em and I know Fritzi will. That heavy 
white linen with the bit of Irish crochet for col- 
lar and cuffs will make a duck of a coat for this 
summer. I ’ve been pining to try that stunning 
pattern but there was n’t enough linen for Jo 
and too much for Peace. Thank goodness, 
Fritzi, you ’re a between size; and we ’ll make one 
of those lovely hats—there ’s plenty of linen 
—with a great bow of baby blue satin ribbon in 
front. It’s a pity Fritzi’s hair is too short to tie 
back with another bow to match. Let it grow, 
dearie. Girls of twelve usually wear it longer. 
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With your black eyes and golden hair you can 
wear anything.” 

Again at the mention of her hair Fritzi flushed 
painfully, but nobody noticed, and with one hand 
in Aunt Nancy’s and the other tucked in Rob’s 
she started off for the sewing-room. 

Such an hour of delight as that was! It was 
such fun to be measured, and poked, and pushed 
from one to the other; to have that pretty pink 
held under your chin, and then this blue; was 
there enough of the stripe? “No”—“yes”—from 
despair sprang hope. There was enough, and 
everybody breathed again. And there was “rib- 
bon” and “lace” and “braid” and “embroidery,” 
and “had n’t it better be plaited?” and “really 
the latest is smocking,” and “it should be piped,” 
and “would you cut it on the bias?” It was such 
fun, if in all your life such a discussion had never 
taken place over you before. You did n’t feel 
hurt if your tormentors were Aunt Nancy Spear, 
and Will and Rob Hunter. You just laughed till 
the tears came when the scissors tickled your 
neck, or Rob made fun of your nose. It was the 
spirit of it all that sent Fritzi scurrying out into 
the garden, in the highest glee when dismissed, 
and it was here Jo found her—when she came 
home from school—in the swing under the 
maple. Swinging till her toes touched the bough 
in front, and back and back till her heels swept 
the bough behind and singing at the top of her 
voice. 

“Pur—r—r—t! Pur—r—r—t!” whirred Jo 
from the garden gate. “Hurry up, Fritzi, and 
don’t stop to let the old cat die. Judy and Bess 
Grant are out at the front gate waiting to meet 
you, and everybody ’s coming to the ‘practice 
Thursday, just to hear you play, and we are go- 
ing to have a dandy time! Hurry up!” 


CuaptTer VI 
“THE SHARPS AND FLATS” CLUB 


“Now don’t you look like a ducky-doodle?” in- 
quired Will of Fritzi, as she gave a last deft pat 
to the lace frills on the blue dimity and whirled 
her around in the full glare of the light. 

“I do, I do!” cried Fritzi, spinning around on 
her tiptoes before Will’s long mirror. “It ’s just 
lovely, and I never, never, never had anything 
half so pretty, and to think that you and Rob 
sewed all day so that I might have it for to- 
night! Oh, I just love you, every one. What 
makes you so good to me?” 

“Pooh, pooh,” and Will dropped a kiss on the 
eager, upturned face. “You ’re a dear, Fritzi von 
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Saal, and it ’s a pleasure to make pretty things 
for such a nice girl. I wish Jo were as appre- 
ciative. That blue is lovely on you, girlie. Now 
to-night I want you to play your very best. I 
think it is going to be a good thing to have some 
of these young musicians taken down a bit, per- 
haps they will practice more. The orchestra is 
very dear to Rob and me. We started it sum- 
mer before last, when we were just idling, and 
now we want to do some really good work.” 

“There goes the bell,” cried Jo, with a mouth 
full of pins, from the next room. “If it ’s Judy 
tell Uncle Christmas to send her right up here to 
my room.” 

The bell rang fast and furious after that, and 
old Uncle Christmas, bowing and _ smiling, 
ushered in the members of the “Sharps and 
Flats” Club with the most ceremonious, old-time 
grace, and a few moments later Fritzi found her- 
self in a scene that was enough to make any 
young music-lover’s eyes dance. 

There was Willis at the grand piano, the tawny 
little curl just in front of her left ear bob- 
bing ecstatically as she sorted music, adjusted 
lights and answered a dozen questions at 
once; and there was Roberta standing very 
straight and tall, in the center of the 
room upon a raised platform, her music-rack 
before her, her baton in her hand—and a pretty 
picture she made in her fluffy white gown with 
the electric light shining down on her auburn 
hair; there, too, was Jo and Bert, everywhere at 
once, hunting stray sheets, placing rackg, finding 
seats and settling perplexed members in their 
various places. 

A great twanging of strings was going on in 
reply to Will’s insistent “a—a—a” on the piano, 
and low breathing of flute and piccolo, and now 
and then the subdued “tunket-a-blip-blip-blip” 
from Bruce Neff’s impatient kettle drum, and 
above all the subdued whirr of twenty tongues— 
for, of course, everybody except the pianist and the 
dignified young conductress, was whispering and 
giggling, and bubbling with glee; yes, and there 
was one other body who did n’t, and that was 
Fritzi; for sitting smiling between Judy Bigger- 
staff and Bess Grant, with her fiddle laid across 
her knees, she was too happy even to talk. 

“We ’re going to begin with the little overture 
we tried last summer,” said Rob at last, with the 
clickety-clack of her baton to call them to order. 
“Willis will play it over on the piano. The first 
violins have the opening ten bars, then the sec- 
onds come in,” explained Rob. 

There were four first violins, Jo, Judy, Bess, 
and now Fritzi, who tucked her precious fiddle 
as demurely under her chin as if the little a b c 
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of an overture upon the music-rack before her 
was altogether worth her while. And some way 
Jo found, that night for the first time, her task 
of keeping those erratic firsts together no task 
at all, for the steady singing of Fritzi’s fiddle, so 
clear and sweet and musical, hurried lazy Bess 
as it kept back impatient Judy, and so they 
swung away on the first bars in fine style. The 
seconds started not so successfully, chirping and 
chipping in quite the wrong places. The drum, 
always impatient, came in on the second and last 
beat with maddening persistence and the merry 
triangle whanged away at its own sweet will; but 
over it all soared the steady, faithful singing of 
Fritzi’s violin, and, by and by, urged by the piano, 
and that firm strong tone, the other instruments 
found their way, and ended in a little sweep of 
harmony that brought tears of joy to the con- 
ductor’s eyes. 

Fritzi felt shy, and Fritzi felt scared, as in 
reply to Rob’s command she left her chair and 
ascended the platform to play her solo. Even 
Judy’s whispered assurance, Bess’s sympathetic 
squeeze, or Jo’s comforting pinch failed to re- 
assure her and she felt far more frightened than 
she ever had in her “turn” with Professor Sims 
before a crowded concert hall. But there were 
Will and Rob’s smiling faces, and there were 
Aunt Nancy and Mrs. Hunter just coming in. 
Such good, good friends—she must do her best 
to please them, and so with the rush of gratitude 
her fear flew away. 

It was a simple air, but it spoke to the heart 
as played by Fritzi’s skilful fingers, and Aunt 
Nancy’s eyes filled with tears as she watched the 
slender girl with her flying bow, the pretty girl 
whose face was eloquent with sweetness and 
purity—and thought of the lonely father some- 
where in the wide world. What that sight would 
mean to him! 

There was a breathless pause at the end of 
Fritzi’s playing and then a burst of applause so 
spontaneous and robust there was no doubt that 
the Sharps and Flats were proud of their new 
member. 

“Why, you ’re great, Fritzi!”’ Bert assured her, 
shaking hands with her heartily when he brought 
shy Bruce up for an introduction. “We ’re proud 
to have you in our family.” 

“Thank you,” laughed Fritzi, rosy with happi- 
ness, but prettily modest in spite of her ovation. 
“And will you be offended if I offer to help you 
boys a little? You see I have had such a lot of 
lessons and I am sure I could help you get the 


time.” 
“Fritzi, we ‘d be your everlasting debtors! 
Would n’t we, Bruce?” exclaimed Bert. “To 


tell you the truth, I like music mighty well, and 
I ’d like to graduate from the triangle and tackle 
something higher up, but even Will seems to 
think anything better is beyond me. Bruce is 
stuck on his drum.” 

“Only I ’d like to come in on the right beat 
once in a while,” grinned Bruce, who, although 
he blushed, found it easier to control his restless 
hands and feet talking to Fritzi than he did when 
he tried to talk to Judy or Jo. Anybody could 
talk to Bess Grant,—she did n’t count. 

“Well, let ’s have a little practice time alone,” 
proposed Fritzi eagerly, “and we ’Il take in Effie 
and Peace.” 

“Oh, would you?” cried Peace in astonishment. 
She and Effie had been following admiringly at 
Fritzi’s heels all evening. Now both little girls 
were breathless with astonishment; they never 
were taken in. 

“Oh, come now, Fritzi, not Piece-and-Plenty— 
meaning of mischief—” broke in Bert. “They ’d 
just spoil everything.” 

“Just you hush up, Bert Hunter!” sputtered 
Peace, getting red in the face; but Fritzi’s sooth- 
ing arm went round her just in time. 

“This is to be my class, Bert,” said Fritzi 
laughingly. “Peace and Effie will get on finely 
after they have practised alone awhile. I know 
they will.” 

“Goodness gracious me!” burst forth Judy 
who had just appeared upon the scene. “Well, 
Fritzi von Saal, if you don’t rue your bargain; 
and when you do, don’t come weeping to me, or I 
shall say, ‘I told you so!’” 

“Oh, here comes Uncle Christmas with the re- 
freshments,” cried Bess. “Do let ’s sit down. 
I ’m just starved.” 

Fritzi missed Jo’s voice in all the praise that 
came to her. Later in the evening, when to 
please Will, Fritzi gave one of her own particular 
dances, with a silken scarf held high above her 
head, and afterward generously offered to teach 
the whole orchestra her pretty steps, Jo passed 
her by without a word. 


“WILL you please undo my top button, Jo, dear? 
I can’t quite reach it,” said Fritzi, a bit timidly, 
when the two girls were alone in their own room; 
but Jo seemed angry about something and stood 
silently before the mirror, savagely plaiting her 
long braid. “Did n’t we have just a perfectly 
lovely time?” 

“I don’t admire a one-girl show myself,” 
snapped Jo, going on with her braiding. 

“Why, Jo,” began Fritzi, tugging helplessly 
at her button. “I only did what Rob and Will 
asked me to do.” 
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Jo made no reply. 

“I ’m—I ’m sorry, Jo, if you did n’t like it,” 
Fritzi again broke the silence, having now di- 
vested herself of her little blue frock, and look- 
ing very sweet and childish, for Fritzi looked 
very young for her twelve years. 

“Bah,” grunted Jo. “I did n’t care anything 
about it, but don’t let Aunt Nancy learn about 
your offering to teach Bert and Bruce alone; 
that ’s all I have got to say.” 

“But why?” cried bewildered Fritzi. “Why, 
it will be such a help to Rob; and besides, Bert 
wants to play something harder than a triangle. 
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Of course, I Il tell Aunt Nancy. Why would n’t 
she like it?” 

“Because, baby,” said Jo, “girls of your age, in 
good society, don’t tag boys. That ’s why.” 

“I was n’t tagging,” indignantly replied Fritzi, 
trying hard to keep the tears back. “And be- 
sides, I am going to teach Peace and Effie. I 
promised that I would.” 

“Peace! Yes, that ’s so likely. Of course, 
that ’s only a blind.” And Jo spitefully turned 
off the light, leaving Fritzi to creep into bed in 
the dark, and cry some very salt tears upon her 
ruffled pillow. 


(To be continued.) 
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THERE was an old man in Talipatan 
Who lived on a highly remarkable plan. 
Just listen to me, and you ’Il agree 

That a funny old fellow, indeed, was he! 


On going to ride, he always cried: 
“I do it, you see, from family pride!” 

And he ’d sail in a sieve, and this reason give,— 
That “life was a terrible way to live!” 
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III 
He would sit and play at chess all day, 
Although he thought it was “rather gay”; 
“But,” said he, “it ’s no sinx—and I don’t care a 
pin 
How the game comes out, so long as I win!” 


Whenever he slept, he always kept 

Awake (at which his family wept), 

And when specially glad, he would look quite sad, 
('T was really the noblest trait he had!) 


V 
Now I ’ve never heard say that he ’d moved 
away, 
So he must be there to this very day; 
And if trolley-cars ran to Talipatan, 
We ‘d all go and visit this marvelous man! 
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A MEETING ON THE ICE 


THERE had been almost a week of zero weather 
and the Hudson River in the neighborhood of 
Coleville and Ferry Hill was frozen hard and 
fast from shore to shore. They were cutting ice 
below Coleville, and Dick Somes had watched 
them for some time before crossing the river in 
the teeth of a bitter east wind and reaching the 
shelter of the opposite shore. There, with the 
trees protecting him from the icy blast, he 
turned up-stream once more and skated more 
leisurely along the margin. 

It was the middle of an afternoon in early 
January, to be exact, the third day of the new 
year; and overhead sunlight and clouds held al- 
ternate sway. But the sun, already nearing the 
summit of the distant hills, held little warmth 
even when it managed to escape for a moment 
from the flying banks of cloud, and Dick, accus- 
tomed though he was to the intense cold of the 
western mountains and prairies, was glad to es- 


cape for a while from that biting wind which 
apparently entertained not the slightest respect 
for his clothing and which numbed him through 
and through. 


The river was nearly deserted. Directly 
across from him, nearly a half-mile away, a few 
skaters were to be seen keeping to the smooth 
ice near shore. A mile below black specks moved 
about in front of the big ice-houses. But for the 
rest, Dick had the river to himself. Or, at least, 
so he thought until, rounding a slight curve, he 
caught sight of a figure seated on the edge of 
the bank. Perhaps the wind whipping the tops 
of the trees drowned the ring of Dick’s skates, 
or perhaps the girl with the brown sweater, gray 
skirt and white tam-o’-shanter was too much 
absorbed with the broken skate strap in her hand 
to heed anything else. At least, she was unaware 
of Dick’s approach, and so that youth had ample 
opportunity to observe his discovery as he skated 
slowly along. 

Under the white tam-o’-shanter was a good 
deal of very red hair, and under the red hair 
was a pretty, healthy face with rosy cheeks, an 
impertinent little up-tilted nose, a pair of clear 
blue eyes and a small mouth which, just at this 
moment, was pursed in a pout of annoyance to 


match the frown on her forehead. The hanging 
skate and the broken strap told their tale and 
Dick, on his way past, wheeled and slid up to 
the distressed maiden. 

“Hello,” he said. “Break your strap?” 

The girl looked up with a start and studied 
him a moment in silence. Then she tossed the 
longer piece of the offending leather to him and 
he caught it deftly. 

“Yes,” she said, “just look at the old thing! 
And I have n’t another and I ’m half a mile 
from home. Roy told me I ought to have the 
other kind of skates and you can just wager I ’m 
going to after this!” 

“Well, you could have one of my straps,” an- 
swered Dick, “only I don’t wear them.” 

“Yes, and I could pick one off the trees only 
they don’t grow there,” she answered sharply. 
Dick laughed and in a moment the girl joined 
him. 

“T dare say it ’s a joke,” she said, “but when 
you come out to skate you don’t just like to have 
to sit on a rock and hold your foot in your hand.” 

“Oh, I can fix you up,” said Dick carelessly. 
“Here, wait a minute.” He drew off his gloves, 
tossed them with the broken strap on to the bank 
and drew the neck of his sweater down. “Out 
our way we generally mend things with barbed 
wire, but there does n’t seem to be any handy, so 
I guess this ‘Il do until you get home.” With a 
final tug he brought forth a blue four-in-hand 
necktie and held it forth. 

“But—but that ’s your tie!” protested the girl. 

“Yes, but I don’t need it. Besides, it ’s old.” 

“Tt looks brand-new,” answered the girl. 

“Tt does n’t matter,” he said. “Put your foot 
out, please.” 

“But it ’ll spoil it, won’t it?” she asked. 

“Don’t care if it does. I ’ve got lots more, 
and I never liked this one anyhow.” 

“Well—” She put out the foot with the dis- 
abled skate and Dick. substituted the blue neck- 
tie for the broken strap. When the skate was 
once more firmly in place and a nice blue bow- 
knot adorned the instep of her shoe the girl 
broke into laughter. 

“Ts n’t it lovely?” she cried, wriggling her foot 
around and viewing it at all angles. “Think of 
wearing neckties on your feet! I do wish I had 
one for the other foot too!” 
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“Sorry I have n’t any more,” laughed Dick. 
“How would a handkerchief do?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I tried using my handkerchief, but it 
was n't big enough. Cold, is n’t it?” 

“Awfully.” She got to her feet and tried the 
skate. It held well and she turned a grateful 
countenance to Dick. “I ’m very much obliged,” 
she said sweetly; “and I ‘Il send the tie to you— 
or another one like it—when I get home. Do 
you live around here? I ’ve never seen you be- 
fore, I guess.” 

“Oh, never mind,” he answered. “I don’t 
want it. You ’ll have to go kind of easy with it, 
though, I guess, or it Il get loose.” He rescued 
his gloves and drew them on his chilled fingers. 
“T ll go along with you, if you like, in case it 
comes undone.” 

“T asked you a question,” she replied imperi- 
ously. He looked at her amusedly. 

“Oh, so you did,” he said. “You asked if I 
lived around here, did n’t you?” The girl’s head 
went into the air and the corners of her mouth 
came down. 

“If you don’t care to answer, I ’m sure you 
need n’t,” she said haughtily. Dick laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. I live over there.” He 
nodded across the river. “I ’m at Hammond 
Academy.” 

“Oh,” said the girl. “You talk as though you 
were n't ashamed of it!” 

“Ashamed of it?” he repeated in a puzzled way. 
“Why should I be? Is n’t Hammond all right?” 
“For those who like it,” she replied. 

“Then you don’t like it,” he laughed. 
not ?” 

“Because—because—” 


“Why 


She stopped and drew 
the collar of her brown sweater higher about her 


neck. “I ’m going now,” she announced. “I 
don’t think you need come. I ’m very much 
obliged. And I ’ll send the necktie to you at 
Hammond.” 

“Who are you going to send it to?” he asked. 

“Oh! That ’s so, who is it? I don’t want to 
know your name, but if you like to tell me—” 

He shook his head. 

“T saw you first,” he said. “You tell me your 
name and then I ’ll tell you mine.” 

The girl in the brown sweater had started off 
and Dick had taken his place beside her. For a 
moment they skated in silence. Then: 

“T ’m Harry Emery,” she announced. 

“Oh,” he answered indifferently. “And do 
you live around here?” She turned upon him 
in surprise. 

“You ’re just pretending!” she said after a 
moment’s examination of his countenance. 
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“Pretending what?” 

“That you don’t know who I am. Why, every 
Hammond boy knows the girl that beat their 
best skater last winter!” 

“Did you do that?” he asked in admiration. 
“T Il bet you could n’t do it this winter.” 

“Why not?” she demanded. 

“Because I don’t believe you could beat me.” 

“Want to try it?” she challenged. He shook 
his head. 

“Not while you ’ve got one skate strapped on 
with a necktie,” he answered. “But if you think 
you ’d like a race some time you let me know.” 

She looked him over speculatively and what 
she saw must have impressed her a little, for 
there was a note of uncertainty in her voice 
when she said: 

“IT guess I could beat you, Mr. Conceit. I 
beat Schonberg last winter. Can you skate 
faster than he can?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw him.” 

“Never saw him!” she cried. “How long have 
you been at Hammond?” 

“Since about this time yesterday,” he replied 
smilingly. 

“Oh!” she said. “You ’ve just come? 
were n’t there in the fall?” 

He shook his head. 

“Just got here yesterday afternoon and wish 
I was back where I came from,” he answered 
cheerfully. “There ’s only about a dozen fellows 
over there and they ’re the no-accountest lot I 
ever did see. I did n’t know when the new term 


You 


. began and so I just moseyed up here to find out. 


It does n’t start until the day after to-morrow. 
Maybe by that time I ’ll get sick of it and pull 
my freight for home.” 

“Run away, do you mean?” asked Harry Em- 
ery breathlessly. 

“Oh, no, just change my mind. I have n't 
paid my tuition yet, and I guess I could light out 
if I wanted to, any time before school begins. 
And I ’ve got a good mind to do it.” 

“Serves you right for not going to a—well, 
another school!” said the girl. 

“IT suppose so. But I did n’t know. Dad’s 
lawyer in New York knew about Hammond and 
said it was all right. So I came up. Maybe 
I ‘ll like it better when the rest of the fellows 
get back.” 

“No, you won't,” answered Harry decidedly. 
“Why did n’t you come to our school?” 

Dick looked amused. 

“Ts it a girl’s school?” he asked. 

“Of course not, silly! It ’s Ferry Hill, and 
everybody who knows anything says it ’s the best 
school around here; the best school anywhere!” 
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“Oh, boys and girls both, eh? I don’t think 
I ‘d like that.” 

‘But it is n't!” 

“Is n't it? But if you go there—?” 

“I don’t go to school there; I just live there. 
My father is the Principal.” 

“Oh, now I savvy,” said Dick. “Where is it? 


Is it nice? I ’d like to take a look at it.” 


‘CAN 1 HELP YOU, SAID DICK, CARELESSLY 


“It ’s just up here a bit further,” answered 


Harry. “You see it from Hammond. 
Have n’t you noticed?” Dick shook his head 
“It ’s on a hill,” continued Harry, “and you 
would have seen it if you were n't blind. ft ’s 
the nicest school there is, and the boys are 
dandy. And we can beat Hammond at anything 
foot-ball, base-ball, tennis, hock—well, not 
hockey, maybe, but we ‘ve only played one year; 
but we ‘Il beat them this year, at that, too!” 
VoL. XXXIV.—76 
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“Sounds like the real thing,” laughed Dick. 
“How big is it?” 

“Well, it ’s smaller than Hammond,” Harry 
acknowledged grudgingly, “but it—it ’s more 
select! There are forty-two this year; 
there were forty-three last season when Otto 


boys 


Ferris was here.” 
“What happened to him?” asked Dick. 
“He got sick and went 
I ’m glad of it; I hate him.” 
“I tell you what you do,” said 
Dick after a moment. “You show 
me what your school is like. May- 
be if I get any more soured on 
Hammond I Il skate over with my 
trunk and try Ferry Hill.” 
“Do you mean it?” cried Harry. 
“Why not?” 
“But—but you could n't!” 
“Oh, yes I could. I can do as I 
like, I guess.” 
“But they would n't let you!” 
“Who would n't let me?” 
“They—them—over at 
mond !” 
“I ‘d like to see them try and 
answered Dick with a 
have n't entered their 
you know, and I don’t 
owe them anything but a day’s 
board and lodging. You produce 
your school, Miss Emery, and I ‘Il 
look it over.” 

“And if you like it 
come?” cried Harry, her blue eyes 
dancing. Dick hesitated, then: 

“Yes, I ‘ll come if I like it!” he 
answered. 

“Promise ?” 

“Promise.” 

“Come on, then!” 
“I ‘Il race you to the boat-house!” 


home. 


Ham- 


stop me,” 
laugh. “I 
school yet, 


you ‘Il 


cried Harry. 


CHAPTER I] 


PERSONALLY CON- 


DUCTED 


DICK SOMES IS 


I pon’t think Dick tried very hard to win that 
race; at least, he exhibited no superhuman ef 
forts; and the result was that Harry Emery won 
by several yards, finishing on one skate and trail- 
ing a blue streamer from the other foot like a 
banner of victory. She subsided on the edge of 
the boat-house porch, smiling and triumphant. 

“IT won!” she cried. 

“Easily,” answered Dick placidly. 

“T told you I could,” continued Harry. 
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“T said so too, did n’t I?” 

“No, you said I could n’t; you know you did.” 

“Guess I was wrong then.” There was a 
moment’s silence during which they each busied 
themselves with their skates. Presently Harry 
laid hers beside her and looked up with a frown. 

“No, you were right,” she sighed. “I guess 
you can beat me. You were n't trying just now. 
You ’re like everybody else; you think because 
I’m a girl I ’m not worth bothering with.” 

“Nonsense! You skate finely,” answered Dick 
earnestly. “Better than any girl I ever saw.” 

“Any girl!’ echoed Harry scathingly. “That’s 
it! Girls can’t skate! Why, there is n't one at 
Madame Lambert’s who can keep up with me 
for a minute. I can skate faster than any boy 
here, too!” 

“Well, that ’s doing pretty well, is n’t it?” 
asked Dick with a smile as he tossed his skates 
down beside hers. 

“TI don’t like to be beaten—by any one,” grieved 
Harry. 

“Then you must n’t race with me.” 

“Pshaw! You ’d be polite and let me beat you 
—as you did just now. I—TI hate polite people!” 

“No, I would n't,” said Dick grimly. “When 


you race with me you ‘ve got to go as hard as 
you know how, for I ’ll beat you if I can. 


And 
if you can’t stand being beaten you want to keep 
out of it, Miss Emery.” 

Harry studied him a moment in silence. 

“I guess nobody likes to be beaten,” she said 
finally; “but I can stand it as well as the next 
fellow. “What ’s your name?” 

“Somes, Dick Somes; Richard for long.” 

“My name ’s Harriet ‘for long,” she laughed. 
“But nobody calls me Harriet; it is n’t a very 
pretty name, is it?” 

“Harriet? I don’t believe I ever heard it be- 
fore. I was wondering how you came to be 
named Harry. Harry suits you better, I guess.” 

“How old are you, Dick?” 

“Sixteen last August.” 

“I ’m fifteen. Would n’t you think I was 
older?” she asked anxiously. 

“Heaps,” he laughed. “I thought you were 
about twenty.” 

“I don’t like to be made fun of,” replied Harry. 

“There ’s a good deal you don’t like, is n’t 
there?” he asked with a grin. 

“I sha’n't like you if you talk like that,” she 
answered severely. 

“Then I sha‘n’t come to your old school.” 

“It is n’t an ‘old school!’” flashed Harry. 
“And I don’t care whether you come or not!” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” he answered soothingly. 
“If I don’t come we won’t have that race.” 
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“I don’t want to race you!” 

“Oh, all right. Then it ’s me for Hammond 
again. I guess it ’s the better school of the two, 
anyway.” 

“T ’m sure it ‘ll suit you better,” she answered 
angrily. Then she caught sight of the merri- 
ment in his eyes, hesitated and laughed softly. 
“You—you almost made me angry,” she declared. 

“Almost, eh? Then you must be a terror, Miss 
Emery, when you go the limit. Are n’t you go- 
ing to show me around? It ’s getting late and 
I ’m freezing to death.” 

“Come on,” answered Harry. “You can leave 
your skates here; they ‘Il be all right. And 
here ’s your tie. I ’m afraid, though, it ’s kind 
of frazzled and—Oh, it’s torn! Look!” 

“Don’t you care,” he said. “Here, I ’ll carry 
your skates.” 

“No,” she answered decisively, “I ‘ll carry 
them myself. I don’t like to be waited on.” 

“IT guess if I came here to school,” laughed 
Dick, “it would take most of my time finding out 
what you did n't like. I would n’t have any time 
for lessons.” 

“Do you like to study?” Harry asked. 

“Pretty well; everything but languages. Which 
way do we go? Up this path?” 

“Yes. Oh, I forgot. That ’s the boat-house 
there. We have a crew and we race Hammond 
every spring. Last year we were beaten.” 

“IT never saw a boat race,” said Dick. “It 
must be good sport.” 

“Tt ’s perfectly great,” said Harry, “and aw- 
fully exciting! This is the Grove and the build- 
ings are up the hill, only you can't see them yet. 
I ‘Il go ahead and show you the way.” 

The path wound through a thick growth of 
trees, maples and oaks and others, climbing 
steadily upward. Presently the trees thinned 
and ceased and Dick followed his guide through 
a gap in a breast-high hedge which, as Harry 
informed him, marked “inner bounds.” I have 
no intention of recording the fund of information 
which Harry showered upon Dick’s defenseless 
head. Needless to say that she colored her re- 
marks with the rose-tint of enthusiasm and drew 
a most alluring picture of life at Ferry Hill. 
She rattled on breathlessly and continuously 
after she had once become warmed up to her 
task and Dick’s brain began to reel under the 
torrent of information. 

He was shown Burgess Hall, with the dormi- 
tories and the dining-room, School Hall, with 
its twilighted class rooms, the Cottage, where 
Harry lived—Harry pointed out her room and 
described the furnishings minutely, even to the 
pink paper on the walls—and the Gymnasium, 
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which was locked, and consequently remained 
a mystery for the present. Back of the gym a 


gate in the hedge gave access to the Athletic 
Field, with its snow-filled stands and gibbet-like 
goal-posts rising forlornly out of the white 


waste. Harry said there was a running track 
there, but Dick had to take her word for it. 
Then they retraced their steps and Harry pointed 
out, at a distance, the stables and barns and the 
orchard beyond. 

“I ‘ll show you my menagerie some time,” she 
said. “It lives in the barn. I ‘ve got a parrot, 
three lovely Angora kittens, a squirrel, four 
guinea-pigs, six rabbits, lots and lots of white 
mice, heaps of pigeons, and a dog.” 

“Phew!” said Dick. “Is that all?” 

“The dog’s name is Snip,’ Harry continued. 
“He ’s a fox terrier. Last year I had two black 
rabbits and I called them Pete and Repeat, and 
then there was a third and I had to call it Three- 
pete. Is n't that silly?” 

“I think it ’s a pretty good name,” laughed 
Dick. : 

“Really? The parrot’s name is Methuselah; 
he ’s awfully old, I guess, but he ’s a perfect dear. 
You ‘Il love Methuselah, Dick!” 

“Maybe, but I don’t believe so. 
parrots.” 

“But he is n’t just—just an ordinary parrot,” 
said Harry earnestly. “He ’s awfully clever and 
wise; he knows heaps of things, really!” 

“I like dogs and horses better,” answered Dick. 
“Have you got a horse?” 

“No, there are two in the stable, but they don’t 
belong to me. Next year, though, papa is going 
to get me a pony and acart. Then I shall drive 
to school every day.” 

“Where ’s your school?” Dick asked. 

“Over there at Silver Cove. It ’s a very nice 
school.” 

They had reached the dormitory again and 
Dick stopped and looked about him. It was get- 
ting dark rapidly and the campus, deep with 
snow, looked bleak and forlorn. Even Harry 
had to acknowledge that fact to herself and her 
hopes of inducing Dick to cast his lot with Ferry 
Hill began to dwindle. Westward, above the 
tops of the trees which crowded the slope, lay the 
frozen river, and beyond, on the farther bank, a 
few yellow points of light marked the location of 
Coleville and Hammond Academy. 

“Of course,” ventured Harry, “things don’t 
look very nice now, but you ought to see them 
when the trees are out and—and all.” 

But her voice did n’t hold much conviction and 
Dick merely nodded his head as he turned toward 
the path down the slope. 


I don’t like 
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I ’m much obliged for showing me 
around,” he said. “I ’d better be getting back.” 

“Yes,” sighed Harry. “I—I ‘ll walk down to 
the river with you. You might lose your way.” 
She did n’t have the courage to ask him whether 
he liked Ferry Hill well enough to come there. 
She did n’t believe he did. She wished he might 
have seen it in the morning when the sun was 
shining warmly on the red brick walls and the sky 
was blue overhead. She was _ disappointed. 
Dick seemed a rather nice sort, if somewhat too— 
too self-assured, and it would have pleased Harry 
hugely to have wrested a prospective student 
away from the rival school. Besides, the sum of 
money which the advent of another student meant 
was not to be sneered at; Ferry Hill’s expenses 
so nearly matched her income that a half-year’s 
tuition and board might mean quite a little when 
the accounts were balanced. Doctor Emery, as 
Harry well knew, had been rather discouraged 
for the last two or three years. There was only 
the one dormitory hall and forty-six boys filled 
it to overflowing, and for that many students 
the expense was as great as it would be for 
twice the number. The Doctor wanted a new 
dormitory, but did n’t know how he was going to 
get it. With room for say twenty more students 
the school would pay very well. As it was, it 
sometimes did n’t pay at all; there were years 
when the books balanced the wrong way and the 
Doctor and his family stayed at Ferry Hill all 
through the hot weather. Harry thought of all 
this as she led the way down the hill through the 
dim grove, and as a result what conversation en- 
sued was somewhat spasmodic. At the boat- 
house Dick busied himself with his skates and 
Harry looked on silently; but finally: 

“T don’t believe you had any idea of leaving 
Hammond, anyway,” she exclaimed aggrievedly. 

“Why not?” asked Dick 

“Because—because how 
folks wanted you to go there—” 

“My folks did n’t have much to do with it,” 
answered Dick, pulling his gloves on. “There ’s 
only my dad, anyway. He did n’t know anything 
about the schools here and left it to his lawyer in 
New York. I said I did n’t much care, and Mr. 
Warwick said he ’d heard that Hammond was a 
very good place, so after Dad sailed I came up 


“Well, 


could you, if your 


here.” 

“Ts your father a sailor?” asked Harry. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Dick, “he ’s a mining man. 
He owns mines and buys and sells them. My 
mother died a couple of years ago and we broke 
up housekeeping and went moseying around, Dad 
and I. Then when he found he ’d have to go to 
London and Paris for two or three months he 
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did n’t know what to do with me. So I said I ’d 
go to school somewhere in the East; I ’d never 
been very much, anyway. So that ’s how it hap- 
pened; savvy?” 

“Yes, but what ’s ‘savvy’?” asked Harry. 

“Oh, it means ‘Do you understand ?’” 

“Then if—if you did want to leave Hammond 
you could?” she asked. Dick nodded. 

“Sure as shooting! Why not? I told Dad I 
would n’t stay if I did n’t like it, and he said in 
that case I could go back to Helena or join him 
in London.” 

“My!” exclaimed Harry. 
to London?” 

“T ’ve been there twice,” Dick answered. 

“Then—then you—you ’ll stay at Hammond?” 
asked Harry wistfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Dick. “Maybe.” 

“And—you did n’t like Ferry Hill?” 

“Oh, yes, I did,” he answered stoutly. 
seems a mighty nice school.” 

“But you won't come?” 

Dick hesitated, skating about backward and 
forward along the edge of the ice and swinging 
his arms to keep warm. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. finally. “I ‘ll think 
it over. When does school begin?” 

“Day after to-morrow, but you ’d have to get 
here to-morrow before six in the evening.” 

“Well, if I come—I ‘Il think about it anyway. 
And thanks for showing me around. I ’ve had a 
real jolly time. Good-night, Miss Emery.” 

“Good-night,” answered Harry sadly. 
wish you ’d decide to come.” 

“Well, maybe I will,” he shouted back as he 
skated off. “But if I ’m not here by six to-mor- 
row tell your father not to wait supper for me. 
Good-night!” And laughing at his joke Dick 
Somes sped off into the darkness across the 
frozen river. 

Harry stood there shivering until she could no 
longer hear the ring of his skates. Then she 
turned and went disappointedly back up the hill. 


“Why don’t you go 


“it 
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Cuapter III 


THE BRAND FROM THE BURNING 


“WELL, you old duffer! I thought you were going 
to meet me at the station for the eleven o'clock.” 


“T really meant to, Roy,’ answered Chub 
Eaton, “but my train was nearly an hour late and 
I got in just four minutes after you ‘d gone. 
How are you? Did you have a good time Christ- 
mas ?” 

“Bully,” answered Roy Porter. “Did you?” 

“Oh, swell! I wish you ’d been out with me.” 

“T wanted to go,” answered Roy gravely, “but 
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my folks were afraid I ’d get lost in the smoke. 
I told them that was hard on Pittsburg, but—” 

Roy rolled over backward on Sidney Welch’s 
bed just in time to avoid the slipper which Chub 
hurled. 

“But they said they knew the place, Chub,” he 
ended. 

“You run away and play,” grunted Chub as he 
returned to the task of unpacking his trunk. 

They were in the Junior Dormitory and up and 
down the two sides of the long room was bustle 
and excitement and noise. The last train arriv- 
ing before six o’clock was in and had brought its 
load of students. Trunks and bags were being 
unpacked, greetings exchanged and adventures 
related, and everyone was doing his best to get 
settled before dinner-time. Roy, who had ar- 
rived on an earlier train and whose belongings 
were already stowed away in his locker in the 
Senior Dormitory on the floor above, had met 
Chub on the arrival of the coach and had carried 
one end of the battered steamer trunk up-stairs. 
Now he was reclining comfortably on Sidney’s 
bed in direct violation of the dormitory rules, and 
bothering his chum as much as possible. Sid, 
by the way, a short, chunky boy of fifteen, was 
down at the far end of the hall swapping mar- 
velous tales of vacation experiences with Chase; 
his voice, which was at the changing period, al- 
ternately dying away in gruff whispers and soar- 
ing shrilly to a squeaky falsetto. 

“Just listen to Sid,” chuckled Chub as he rolled 
a brown sweater up and stuffed it into the locker. 
“Sounds as though he were knocking up flies 
with his voice, does n't it?” 

“Yes,” answered Roy. “Say, Chub, did I ever 
tell you about the man who went to Pittsburg?” 

“Oh, you dry up,” answered Chub good-na- 
turedly. 

“But it ’s a true story, honestly, Chub! Of 
course the man did n’t go there just for fun; he 
had to; it was a matter of life or death, I guess. 
Well, when he got back someone asked him if 
he ’d seen Pittsburg. ‘No,’ says he, ‘but I ’ve 
been there!’ ” 

“Go on,” answered Chub. “Have a good time. 
I don’t mind. I ’d rather live in Pittsburg where 
you can’t see than in New York where you don't 
want to.” 

“IT guess maybe that ’s humor,” said Roy 
thoughtfully; “but it *s—er—subtle, Chub, aw- 
fully subtle. Could you give me a hint? Just 
tell me what letter the answer begins with!” 

“T ‘ll teil you what letter your name begins 
with,” laughed Chub. “And it comes between E 
and G.” 


“What am I? A musical note?” 
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“No, a flat!” 

“I suppose you think you ’re sharp!” 

Chub Eaton groaned loudly as he slammed the 
lid of his trunk down. He was seventeen years 
of age, and looked older; was a trifle thick-set, 
had brown hair that was almost brick-red, alert 
brown eyes, a good-looking, expressive, good- 
humored face, and an ease of manner and a self- 
assurance which his enemies called conceit and 
which his friends loved him for. He was in his 
last year at Ferry Hill and consequently in the 
First Senior Class. The preceding spring he had 
succeeded himself as captain of the base-ball 
team. While well-liked by almost every fellow in 
school, he had not attained to the popularity 
which his companion commanded. 

Roy Porter lacked his chum’s air of self-suff- 
ciency and in looks and manner unconsciously in- 
vited friendship. He was the school leader, and 
reigned supreme with none to dispute his title. 
Besides that, until the election following Ferry 
Hill’s defeat of Hammond on the latter’s gridiron, 
a few weeks ago, he had been captain of the foot- 
ball team, an honor alone sufficient to turn his 
head had that appendage not been very stiffly at- 
tached Unlike his predecessor in the office of 
school leader, one Horace Burlen, who had left 
school the previous spring and was now playing 
the precarious role of freshman in a nearby col- 
lege, Roy ruled with a gentle hand and main- 
tained his sway by honest, manly service in behalf 
of the school and his fellows. The younger boys 
worshiped him, secretly resolved to be Roy Por- 
ters when they grew up, and meanwhile copied 
his ties and stockings and cocked their hats as 
he wore his. 

Roy also was a First Senior and would gradu- 
ate in June; and like Chub—whose real name, by 
the way, was Thomas—was seventeen years old. 
He was tall, well-built, athletic, with wavy light- 
brown hair, a frank good-looking face and a pair 
of attractive gray-blue eyes. 

“Say, Chub,” he exclaimed suddenly; “I almost 
forgot to tell you. What do you suppose Harry’s 
been up to now?” 

“Ask me something easier,” begged Chub. 

“Swiping students from Hammond!” 

“What!” 

“Fact! She was down at the station and told 
me about it. It ’s the funniest thing you ever 
heard, Chub!” And Roy laid himself back on the 
bed and laughed consumedly. 

“Funny ’s no word for it,” said Chub soberly. 
“I shall die of laughing in a moment.” 

“W-Wait till I tell you!” gasped Roy. 

“I am waiting, you gump! Stop that fuss and 
tell me! Don’t keep a fellow waiting all day.” 


“Well, listen.” And Roy recounted Harry’s 
meeting with Dick Somes, embellishing the tale as 
fancy dictated, until Chub too was struggling 
with his laughter. 

“But—but she did n’t land him after all?” asked 
Chub. 

“She does n’t know yet. She told him he ’d 
have to be here by six o’clock to-night. She pre- 
tends she ’s.sure he ’ll be here, but I guess he was 
just fooling her.” 

“Too bad,” said Chub. “Would n’t it have 
been great if he had left Hammond and come 
here, eh? Would n’t we have had a peachy joke 
on them?” 

“And would n’t they have hated Mr. Dick Sum- 
mers, or whatever his name is? But is n't Harry 
the limit?” 

“She ’s plucky, all right,” answered Chub with 
a grin. “Fancy having the cheek to try and—” 

“Pluck a brand from the burning,” suggested 
Roy. 

“Exactly! Suppose we run over to the Cot- 
tage and see if he ’s shown up?” 

“Oh, he has n’t come,” answered Roy, glanc- 
ing at his watch. “It ’s two minutes of six now.” 

“What of it? He might have come half an 
hour ago and—” Chub, who was facing the 
dormitory door, stopped and stared over Roy’s 
shoulder. “Hello!” he ejaculated. Roy turned 
and followed his gaze. 

Just inside the doorway stood a big broad- 
shouldered, blond-haired youth of apparently six- 
teen years of age. He wore a fur cap, a gray 
sweater and dark knickerbockers, while in one 
hand was a suit case and in the other a pair of 
skates. In spite of the fact that the entire hall 
was observing him silently and curiously he ap- 
peared not the least bit embarrassed; in fact his 
self-possession was then and afterward some- 
thing to wonder at. After a slow glance about 
the hall he had turned his gray eyes on Chub and 
Roy. There was a careless, good-humored smile 
on his singularly homely and at the same time 
perplexingly attractive face. 

“Where do I live, do you suppose?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Roy, rising to go to 
him. “But I guess you belong on the next floor. 
Did the Doctor tell you which dormitory you 
were to go to?” 

“Have n’t seen the Doctor,” was the calm re- 
ply. “I just got here. What time is it, anyway?” 

“Just six,” answered Roy. 

“That ’s all right then.” The newcomer set 
his bag down and placed his skates on top of it. 
Then he threw his fur cap and gloves on to the 
nearest bed and started to get out of his sweater. 

But Chub, who had said no word so far, but 
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upon whose countenance a beatific grin had been 
growing and spreading with each instant, broke 
the silence explosively. 

“Where ’d you come from?” he shouted. 

“Across the river,” answered the other. 

“From Hammond ?” 

“Yep. From Hammond.” 

Chub gave a whoop and 
hurdled the two interven- 
ing beds, landing on top of 
the suit case, sending the 
skates clanging across the 
floor and violently grasp- 
ing the hand of the as- 
tounded youth. 

“Tt ’s he, Roy!” he yelled 
delightedly. “It ’s the 
Brand from the Burning!” 

“That ’s me,” laughed 
Dick Somes. “Did 
tell you I was coming?” 

“She said she expected 
you,” answered Roy; 
“but—well—” 

“We did n’t think you ’d 
have the cheek to do it,” 
ended Chub admiringly. 

“Were they mad? How 
did you get away from 
them ?” 

“Oh, easy enough. I 
had n't entered, you see. 
So I paid them for two 
days’ board and lodging, 
sent my trunk across by 
sleigh and pulled my suit 
case after me. It was 
quick work,—had to be— 
but the only way I could 
manage it. It scratched 
the suit-case up a bit, but 
that does n't matter. I 
guess I ’d better go and see 
the boss now and get my 
ticket punched.” 

“What ticket ?” asked Roy. 

“Oh, I mean see the Doctor, take 
papers, register, put my name down, 
rolled, whatever you call it,” explained Dick. 
“Miss Emery said I ’d have to be here by six 
and I thought I was n’t going to make it. I lost 
my bearings skating across and headed away 
down-stream. That made me late. When do 
we feed?” 

“Right away,” answered Roy. “But you ’d bet- 
ter go over to the Cottage first. Chub and I ’ll 
show you the way. This is Chub here; his full 
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name ’s Mr. Thomas Eaton. By the way, your 
name ’s Summers, is n’t it?” 

“Somes,” was the reply. He shook hands 
warmly with Chub. “Glad to meet you,” he said. 
Then he turned to Roy. “You ’re Roy; I ’ve for- 


as 


ASKED.” 


DO I LIVE, DO YOU SUPPOSE?” HE 
gotten your last name, but Miss Emery spoke 
about you. Hope we ’Il be friends.” Then he 
faced the rest of the fellows who had edged as 
close as politeness would allow and who had been 
watching the proceedings with unconcealed in- 
terest. “My name ’s Dick Somes,” he announced 
smilingly, “and I ’m glad to meet all you chaps. 
We ’ll get acquainted later. Now if you ‘ll lead 
the way,” he suggested to Roy, “I ’ll get my name 
down on the pay-roll.” 

Say, Somes,” said Chub, as they clattered 


‘“é 
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down-stairs and across the hall, “I don’t usually 
welcome strangers in quite such a demonstrative 
way, you know, but Roy had just been telling me 
about Harry and you, and it seemed such a 
blamed good joke that I just had to let out.” 

“That ’s all right,” Dick laughed. “I ’m tickled 
to death to find some one with what they call hu- 
man emotions. Why, say, you chaps, I ’ve been 
hibernating over at Hammond for two whole days 
with a dozen wooden Indians who would n't even 
say “Good Morning’ to me until I shouted it! 
Talk about your frozen faces! Phew! But you 
fellows act as though you had blood in your 
veins! I thought maybe I could stand it over 
there, but when the push began to drift in this 
afternoon I saw that I ’d either have to get out 
or do murder. They looked me over as though I 
was some sort of a dime museum freak until | 
thought I ’d have to eat glass to please em. The 
first bunch feased me; I did n’t wait to see what 
the rest looked like, but grabbed my pack and hit 
the trail, and here I am. All I ask is kind treat- 
ment and a comfortable home.” 

“Well, here we are,” laughed Roy. 
the Doctor will let you stay.” 

“Oh, he will. I ’ve got the money right here 
and a bunch of letters that thick. And if he 
wants any more references I ‘ll refer him to 
Hammond.” 


“T hope 


Roy rang the bell and in a moment the door 
was thrown open by Harry. 
“Hello, Chub!” she cried. 
wandered past him to Dick Somes and her face 


But then her eyes 
“Oh, it ’s you!” she cried. “Father! 
He ’s here! It ’s Dick Somes!” 

“The Brand from the Burning,” 
Dick as he followed the others into the little par- 
lor. Then Harry came dancing back and beck- 
oned him to the Doctor’s study. The door closed 
and Harry returned alone. 

“IT told you he would come!” she whispered 
excitedly to Roy. Roy nodded. Then they sat, 
the three of them, like a trio of conspirators and 
waited. Once in a while they exchanged smiles, 
and Harry and Roy applauded Chub as he read 
from a blank sheet of paper, with widely fantastic 
gestures, an imaginary letter recounting Dick’s 
virtues. Then the door opened and the Doc- 
tor and Dick appeared together in the hall. 

“Ah, boys,” said the Doctor, “I ’m glad to see 
you again. You spent a pleasant vacation, I 
hope. Now will you kindly take Somes over to 
Mr. Cobb and ask him to assign him a bed in the 
Senior Dormitory? Thank you. Good evening. 
I will see you here in the morning, Somes.” 

They left Harry, jubilant, on the porch and re- 
turned through the darkness to Burgess. 
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“How did it go?” asked Chub. 

“All right,” answered Dick soberly. “Say, the 
Doctor ’s fine, is n't he?” The others concurred 
and Dick went on: 

“He was n't going to take me at first; said it 
would n't be quite fair to the Hammond folks. 


























CHUB READS THE IMAGINARY LETTER 


3ut I told him it was all off between them and me 
and that if he would n’t take me here I ‘d go 
somewhere else. Then I showed my credentials 
and he said finally that if I was in earnest about 
it and really wanted to come here to learn and 
would abide by the rules and all that he ‘d take 
shook hands 
and said he guessed I ‘d get 


me; and I said I would and we 
Then he laughed 
on.” 

“Good enough,” said Roy. 
and then go down to supper. 

“Hungry! Man, I’m starved! I ’ve been liv- 
ing on apple sauce for forty-eight hours! Why, 
I only have to close my eyes to imagine myself a 
Golden Russet !” 

“Golden Russet be blowed!” laughed Chub. 


“You ’re a peach!” 


“We ‘ll find Cobb 


Are you hungry?” 


(To be continued.) 





THE FAULTFINDER 


lived in a hole, and he asked 
Now the rabbit 


THE woodchuck 
the rabbit to make him a visit. 


was very glad to go, and the woodchuck did his 


best to make him have a good time. 

The first day the rabbit said, “Mister Wood- 
chuck, when you eat you always pick things up 
in your paws and put them in your mouth. Now 
that is not very nice, because your paws might 
be dirty. I put my mouth down and just eat it 
up,’’ and the woodchuck said, ‘* Thank you, sir.”’ 

A little later the rabbit said, “Mister Wood- 
chuck, when you eat you sit up on your hind 
legs. That is not the right way to do. When I 
eat, I put my front paws down,” and the wood- 
chuck said quite politely, “Thank you!” 

Pretty soon the rabbit said, “Mister Wood- 
chuck, when you are thirsty you go to the pond 
to drink. Now my mother taught me to get up 
early in the morning and eat the clover with the 


dew on it and you won't need to drink. That is 


a nicer way.” And the woodchuck said, still 
politely, “THANKS.” 

Next day the rabbit said, “Mister Woodchuck, 
when you go to sleep you put your nose down 
between your paws and curl yourself up in a lit- 
tle ball, so you can’t see anybody. Now I lay 
my chin down on the ground on my paws and 
always sleep that way, which is much safer.” 
And the woodchuck said, pretty politely, ** /’// 
think about it.” 

Next day the rabbit said, “Mister Woodchuck, 
when you eat carrots you strip off all the out- 
teeth and then eat the carrot. 
This is very wasteful. But I eat the whole 
thing right through- and Mister Woodchuck 
said, “See here, if my way of living does n’t suit 
you, you can just get out.” Then he felt that 
he had been a little bit rude, so he said, “Good- 
by, Mr. Rabbit, good-by.”. And the poor rabbit 


had to get out. 
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Bolton Hall. 
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ARILD’S HARVEST 


(AN ARBOR DAY LEGEND FROM DENMARK) 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


“My lord the Earl,” Count Arild said, 
“Thy lawful captive, here I stand; 
Yet grant me leave again to tread 
Fair Solberg’s earth—to plow my land, 


“To sow and till those acres wide; 

And when the harvest yield is stored 
To Aalborg’s keep again I ‘Il ride 

And give myself to chain or sword.” 


“One harvest more? The time is short,” 
The Earl replied; “I grant it thee.” 
Count Arild passed the frowning port 

And spurred for Solberg, fast and free. 


But thrice the Danish fields were sown, 
And thrice the waving harvest glowed, 

Yet back to Aalborg’s keep of stone 
The Count of Solberg never rode. 


To Solberg’s hall Earl Eric came. 

“A reed,” he cried, “is Arild’s oath! 

False Count, unworthy knighthood’s name, 
Thy faith and head are forfeit, both!” 


“Nay, Earl,” Count Arild laughed, “not so! 
‘One harvest more !’—my faith I keep; 

My acorn-fields have much to grow 
Before their oaks are ripe to reap!” 


Earl Eric stared. Where once the sheaves 
Of gathered grain at harvest stood, 

The furrows shone with glossy leaves 
Of baby oaks—a future wood. 


So wit and shrewdness conquered strife, 
And hate in laughter found an end. 

The Count of Solberg won his life, 
The Earl of Aalborg gained a friend. 

* * * * 

In slumber lies the Earl, full low; 
The Count beside him shares his sleep. 

The mighty oaks of Solberg know 
That Arild’s fields are still to reap. 
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ONE morning, the four little Dollivers went 
To the grand entertainment and show 
That opened the season at “Festival Park” — 
For weeks they ’d been longing to go! 
They rolled in the “Coaster’”—they threaded the 
“Maze,” 
They skipped down the “Slip” with a bound, 
But nothing was there that could even compare 
With the wonderful Merry-Go-Round! 


Oh, the handsome and very 
Entrancing and merry, 
The Merry-Go-Round ’s a delight! 
How the Dollivers cheered 
As the horses appeared, 
It was such a magnificent sight! 


They watched the great “Flood” and the 
“Biograph,” too; 
The firemen “Fighting the Flames,” 
Then rode on the “Musical Railway,” besides, 
And played many intricate games. 
They easily won with the “Japanese Balls,” 
(nd tried every “Target” they found, 














THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


But nothing the four little Dollivers saw 
Quite equaled the Merry-Go-Round! 


Oh, the charming and very 

Attractive and merry, 

The Merry-Go-Round is the best! 
And the Dollivers cried, 
“Mother, dear, let us ride, 

Let us all ride away with the rest.” 


Evangeline Gertrude, Belinda Lucille, 
With John and Elizabeth Lou, 
Each mounted a pony adorned with 
rosettes,— 

Green, orange, magenta, and blue. | re 
With wavings, hurrahs, and a flourish of [=~ 
whips 

They glided away to the sound 
Of a beautiful band. Oh, the music was 
| grand 

That was played at the Merry-Go-Round! 


Oh, the jolly and very 

Delightful and merry, 

The Merry-Go-Round is the thing! 
All the Dollivers stayed, 
(And bought pink lemonade, ) 

Till they rode every horse in the ring. 
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BY MILDRED STAPLEY 


OnE by one they kept dropping—white puffy little 
masses, till a few square yards of the sidewalk 
were well carpeted with them. The French chil- 
dren living in the Street of the Four Winds had 
never before seen such strange-looking snow. 
They gathered around, gazing at it curiously. 
Above on the iron balcony of the big apartment 
house, two American girls were laughing mer- 
rily over the joke. Keeping themselves well hid- 
den, they continued to scatter more white parti- 
cles for each addition to the group on the side- 
walk. 

“Oh, Kate, look quick. They ’re beginning to 
pick it up,” whispered Alice, cautiously peering 
over the iron railing. “And oh—Pierre Le Brun 
is actually tasting it.” 


“Time he did,” laughed Kate. “Think of the 


stupid little froggies staring at it for a quarter 
of an hour’ before they have sense enough to 
taste it,” and she, too, ventured a peep at what 
was going on below. 

True enough, Pierre Le Brun had gingerly put 


to his tongue one of the morsels; and this in spite 
of the warnings of his playmates, who declared 
the stuff must be poison. They watched as if 
they expected him to immediately fall dead. But 
Pierre was rewarded for his bravery by finding 
the “snow” delicious. He fell greedily to work 
gathering up more of it. Then there was a 
scramble, all the children struggling to fill mouths 
and pockets. 

“Ts n't it good?” cried one. 

“And where can it come from?” asked another, 
his mouth so full he almost choked. 

At this moment stout, good-natured Madame 
Le Brun, the grocer’s wife, came along. 

“Oh, maman,” cried Pierre. “See what we 
found!” And telling her the mysterious story, 
he offered her his few remaining samples to taste. 

She agreed that it was good; but she had no 
more idea than the children themselves what it 
could be. When they asked her where it came 
from she was ready with an answer. For ma- 
dame had the reputation in the neighborhood of 
having a good head on her broad shoulders. 

“Tiens!” she exclaimed, “it must be the doing 
of those little American witches.” 

Only the week before Kate and Alice had in- 
vited their friends up to a stereopticon show, 
and the guests learned from Mrs. Carroll that her 
ingenious young daughters had themselves made 
the stereopticons which they were too poor to buy. 
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After that madame felt that anything difficult or 
unusual might be expected of them. The distrib- 
uting of a kind of food that had never before been 
seen in the Street of the Four Winds was surely 
their work. Crossing to the other side she gazed 
up at the top floor of No. 18. No one was visible 
on the balcony. Then, though the steps were 
very numerous and very slippery, and though 
madame was very fat, still she determined on in- 
stant investigation. Giving her basket to Pierre 
to carry home, she started for the sixth floor. 

Up-stairs, Kate and Alice, their fun over for 
the day, had gone in to study the morrow’s les- 
sons. It was now over a year since they had 
moved into the Street of the Four Winds, and 
had become pupils in its public school. When 
they first came to Paris they used to live in an 
expensive pension, with a fashionable governess 
to look after their education. But those days of 
prosperity were over, for scarcely three months 
after their arrival, their father received news of 
the sudden failure of his New York firm. Before 
he could return to mend his fortunes, he died, 
leaving his wife and children penniless. 

Mrs. Carroll met the situation bravely. She 
determined to be a burden to nobody, but started 
immediately to earn her living and to equip the 
children to do the same. She knew, of course, 
that in America she could get a better situation 
and higher pay; for the road of self-support is 
still a difficult one for women in France. But 
she also knew that in Paris she could live well 
on a sum so small that it would hardly pay her 
rent in New York. Besides, she saw that away 
from the rich people she had formerly known 
it would be easier to recommence life on a humble 
scale. Also she saw certain educational advan- 
tages for the children. They were at the best age 
—twelve and fourteen—for learning a foreign 
language, and she believed that if they could be- 
come perfect in their French, it would secure 
them good positions on their return to their na- 
tive land. So she planned to stay in Paris for a 
few years if possible. 

Her first step was to move into the pretty little 
apartment at No. 18 Rue des Quatre Vents—an 
unpretentious street in a thoroughly French quar- 
ter. To be sure it was hard to climb up to the 
sixth floor, but then the rents diminished as the 
steps increased; and once up there was plenty of 
sunshine and room. Next she entered Kate and 
Alice in the public school, and secured for her- 
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self a position in a big millinery establishment 
where she had once been a customer; and thus 
the new life began. 


‘* ABOVE, ON THE IRON BALCONY, TWO AMERICAN 
GIRLS WERE LAUGHING MERRILY 
OVER THE JOKE.” 


Mother and daughters worked hard. Mrs. 
Carroll was daily cheered and encouraged by the 
undreamed-of progress the girls made at their 
lessons. Association with French children taught 
them the language far more rapidly than any 
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governess could have done, were she never so 
clever. Kate soon stood at the head of her class, 
with Alice a close second; and once the pretty 
crimson and gold ribbons of honor had been 
placed across their shoulders they remained there 
throughout the term. 

Beside their school work, the girls kept the 
apartment in order, did the marketing, and had 
a tempting little dinner ready for their mother 
every night when she came, tired from the shop. 

No wonder they were the admiration of all the 
French mothers who knew them; and no wonder 
that the fall of delicious eatable snow in the 
Street of the Four Winds should be attributed to 
them by Madame Le Brun. 

“I wish,” said the practical Kate 
before settling down to her books, “I 
wish Madame Le Brun would decide 
to have Pierre learn English. She 
spoke about it last week—asked me 
how much I ’d charge. She said she ’d 
think about it. But,” and here Kate 
sighed, “I guess she ’s given up the 
idea.” 

“Don’t you worry. Maybe you ’Il 
hear from her yet. And oh, if you 
do, what a help the money will be,” 
said Alice encouragingly. After a 
moment she added longingly: 

“T wish I could earn some too.” 

“Well, maybe a way will turn up,” 
was Kate’s cheerful rejoinder; and as 
she spoke the “way” appeared at the 
door in the shape of their fat neigh- 
bor, puffing and blowing after her 
hard climb. The vision was a most 

unexpected one; only once before, the night of 
the magic lantern show, had madame made such 
an effort. 

“Bon jour, madame,” they cried, “bon jour. 
Come in,” and they led her to the largest chair 
in the room. “Mamma, of course, is not in; she 
will be so sorry to miss you.” 


“But I do not come to see madame your 


mother,” explained their caller as soon as she 


could get sufficient breath.’ “I come to see the 
young ladies themselves. Listen—” and here she 
dropped her voice to an almost solemn note— 
“those strange little white things with which you 
mystified my Pierre and his companions—” 

“Oh,” laughed the girls in chorus, “ that ’s pop- 
corn. Don’t you know what popcorn is?” 

“What ?” 

“Popcorn. American popcorn,” said Kate. 
“That ’s one of the good things that grow in 
America.” 

“So I thought,” said madame, proud of her 
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powers of intuition. “It is indeed good—so good 
that it must be horriblement cher, like all things 
in your country.” 
Kate and her sister laughed at such a notion. 
“How then should we be able to eat it if it were 
horribly dear? No indeed, it ’s very cheap. Any 
child can buy popcorn.” 
“Pupperkun—pupperkun,” repeated madame; 
trying to memorize the new word. She 
looked unusually serious for a few minutes, 
as if she had a new problem to solve. Then 
she asked in a voice that expressed great ° 
impatience with the benighted grocer, her , 
husband: 
“How is it that a comestible so excel- 
lently good and so cheap remains unknown 
to M. Le Brun? If you, strangers in Paris, . 
know where to buy such a delicacy, why is 
he, a dealer, ignorant of it?” 
“Because,” cried Kate, hastening to vin- 
dicate the poor grocer, “it ’s 
not for sale in this country. 
We ’ve never seen it in 
Paris, except at the Amer- 
ican candy store; and of 
course it costs a lot there. 
So you must not blame M. 
Le Brun.” 
Madame’s face fell; she 
really did n’t like to lose the 
double opportunity of scold- 
ing her husband and of gorg- 
ing herself on the newly dis- 
covered “Pupperkun.” 
“Then how did you get 
it?” she wanted to know next. 
“Our grandmother sent it from Amer- 
ica,” Kate told her. “Grandma lives on 
a farm and we used to have great fun 
popping corn whenever we went to see 
her. We wrote her that we could n’t 
buy popcorn in Paris, so she sent us a 
box full. See, it looks like this before ..” 
it ’s cooked,” and they brought from the 
kitchen an ear of the hard glistening 
corn for madame’s inspection. 
“Tiens!” and she looked bewildered; 
“it has to be cooked then?” 
“Oh, yes,” they laughed. 
grow already popped.” 
“And dear old grandma forgot to send us a 
corn-popper—the box to cook it in,” Alice pro- 
ceeded to explain. “I guess she did n’t stop to 
think that if they did n’t know about corn here, 
they did n’t know about corn-poppers either. So 
we had to make one for ourselves. We tried to 
buy wire netting—the sort we use for window 


“It does n’t 
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screens at home; but we could n’t find that, 
either. So we just bought a lot of fine wire 


thread, and wove a box for ourselves,” and she 
proudly displayed the neat little corn-popper in- 


‘“‘AT THIS MOMENT STOUT, GOOD-NATURED MADAME LE BRUN 


CAME ALONG.” 


geniously made with handle and cover complete. 
“But it is wonderful that you should have such 
clever little fingers,” exclaimed their admiring 
visitor. “And it is in this thing that you cook 
your pupperkun ?” 
“Yes, this is the way,” and poking up the grate 
fire, Alice illustrated the process by preparing a 
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delicicus big ball of popcorn, all honeyed and 
wrapped in buttered paper, for madame to take 
home to Pierre and his little sister. What they 
had scattered down on the children, she told ma- 
dame, had been salted almost dry, so as not to 
gather too much dust from the pavement ; but this 
was a tastier way of doing it; and when she fur- 
ther told how the idea had come to them to throw 
down some kernels where Pierre and the others 
were playing, and if they liked the new confiserie 
to invite them up some evening for a popcorn 
party such as they had at home, madame posi- 
tively beamed on them. 

“You dear, generous children,” she cried. “Al- 
ways wanting to share your good things with us. 
And what a comfort you must be to madame, 
your mother,” with which tribute of appreciation, 
Kate, anxious to get at her lessons, looked for 
madame’s departure. 

But the good lady settled herself more comfor- 
tably in the big chair, and seemed ready to spend 
the rest of the afternoon. She opened again her 
precious parcel, gazed fondly at the sticky mass, 
wrapped it up again, and looking from one girl 
to the other began impressively : 

“Now, mes enfants, I have a great idea. 


, 


I will 


show you that not only American women have the 
A great scheme comes 


sense for the practical. 
into my head. 

“T suggest that you get from madame, your 
grandmother, a quantity of this amazing corn, and 
that you pop some fresh for me twice a week. 
This will my husband sell in the shop. And be- 
side what is sold over the counter, I will myself 
secure you orders from my customers in the 
better streets near-by; for you know that, though 
our shop is a small one and in a small street, the 
excellent quality of our goods is known to many 
people on the fine avenue. To them did I intro- 
duce the paté de foie gras made by my old friend 
Madame Noe, out in the country; and to them 
will I introduce likewise, your wonderful pupper- 
kun Américain. So shall you get many orders and I 
think you earn many francs a week. Is it not?” 

“What a splendid idea!” and the girls almost 
screamed with delight. “It ’s a regular Ameri- 
can idea, madame; Mama herself could n’t have 
done better. And oh, how fine it will be to help 
her out a bit. She works so hard for us, you 
know.” 

“She does indeed,” affirmed madame, who had 
never ceased to admire the spectacle, scarcely 
ever seen in Paris, of a lady going daily to her 
work. 

“This will indeed help out a little. And then 
those English lessons,’ and she turned to the 
elder sister. “I have now four more pupils for 
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you beside my Pierre, so you may commence 
next week. If you will give them two hours 
every Thursday morning,” (for Thursday is the 
day the French schools are closed) “that will be 
ten francs a week for you; and that, too, is some- 
thing. Is it not?” 

“Oh, Madame Le Brun!” and Kate’s young 
arms went around madame’s fat neck in a tight 
embrace. “You are awfully good. I was afraid 
you had forgotten all about those lessons, and 
here you ’ve been getting me extra pupils. I am 
more grateful to you than I can say. How can 
I ever thank you?” 

“That is a simple matter,” beamed madame. 
“By just giving to my Pierre a little knowledge of 
your great language, and by just showing him 
what a blessing it is to have two such dear little 
American friends.” 


It was five years ago that madame climbed up to 
the Carroll apartment and made her memorable 
visit. Pierre now speaks beautiful English, and 
between him and the young American ladies ex- 
ists a delightful friendship that has never ceased 
to be a source of satisfaction and of pride to the 
grocer’s wife. 

The “great scheme” she told of that day was 
the starting point of a real business for the girls. 
To the popcorn they soon added fudge, yellow 
molasses candy, peppermint drops, and several 
other kinds of candy unknown to French children. 
Pumpkin pies and strawberry short-cake were also 
introduced to the French palate and found good. 

Nor were the French their only customers. 
Many Americans living in Paris heard of the 
clever little candy-makers who had called them- 
selves the “K. and A. Company” and orders be- 
came so numerous that Pierre’s sister had to be 
taught the trade and employed as assistant. 

Now the “K. and A. Good Things” are well- 
known in Paris. They are delivered by a uni- 
formed messenger in pretty boxes made after 
Kate’s own design. 

The Carrolls continued to live in the same sim- 
ple fashion on The Street of the Four Winds, 
their only move being down to a second floor 
apartment. The girls never swerved in their de- 
sire to become linguists, and the money-brought 
in by the candy industry was spent mostly in add- 
ing German, Italian and Spanish to their know- 
ledge of French. They were able also to travel 
in these various countries, and soon two well- 
bred American women will return to their native 
land, speaking several languages fluently, and 
thoroughly competent to command high salaries 
as teachers. 

And when they have achieved this ambition I 
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am sure they will often laugh over the day they their thoughts will turn gratefully to dear fat 
threw the pretty white popcorn down on the won- Madame Le Brun, who so kindly helped start 
dering children of the Rue des Quatre Vents; and them on their career of self-support. 





THE STUDIOUS PRINCESS 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


TuoucH she had all that heart could wish to make her gay 
and glad, 

The Princess Petronella was dolorous and sad. 

The pretty, petted Princess was sad as sad could be, 

And all because she dearly loved to study history. 


Now such were the conditions in that medieval age 

That very few occurrences were writ on history’s page; 

And Princess Petronella was of history so fond, 

She ’d learned it all right up to date, and longed to go be- 
yond. 





The Court Historian gravely said, “I much regret to state ; 
For any further chronicles you ’Il be obliged to wait. 
I ‘ll write them down, of course, my dear, as fast as they 
occur ;” 
The Princess Petronella sighed, and said, “I 
thank you, sir.” 








And so the pretty Princess beguiled the weary 
hours 

Upon the castle terrace, among her birds and 
flowers. 

But always waiting, waiting, for history to grow, 

So she could study it some more, because she 
loved it so. 


It seems a pity that those medieval times should 
lack 

The history that we have in abundance at our 
back; 

And children, when historic lore seems very hard 
to learn, 

Remember Petronella who for it used to yearn. 
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ABOUT ninety years ago there was born in Con- 
cord, Mass., a boy who never really grew to be a 
man, though he lived forty-four years. It is true 
that he got to be tall and strong, with a deep 
bass voice; that he wore a beard, and that from 
all external appearances he would at once have 
been taken for a full-sized man. But at heart he 
was always a boy. He never got over the habit 
of looking at things from a boy’s point of view. 
Instead of regarding the world as a place for 
serious business, where men must work so many 
hours a day and produce so many dollars’ worth 
of goods, and till the fields and labor hard in fac- 
tories, or offices, or stores, and “get along’”—in- 
stead of all these things, he always seemed to 
consider the world as a great, fine, glorious play- 
ground—a place to be enjoyed and appreciated. 
This man-boy was Henry David Thoreau. 

Henry had not lived long among his neighbors 
before he was regarded as a curiosity. The good 
people of Concord,—they were respectable farm- 
ers, and tradesmen, living the usual virtuous, in- 
dustrious life of the thrifty New Englander,— 
these people could n’t understand Henry. They 
could n’t understand why he was not like them. 
You see, that is a rule of human nature. People 
seem odd, or peculiar, or eccentric, not on ac- 
count of any such qualities that they themselves 
may possess, but merely because they are not like 
us. And so it was that Henry was soon stamped 
as an oddity,—as something totally different 
from his neighbors. 

His father, a pencil-maker, was able, with the 
aid of his relatives, to send Henry to Harvard. At 
college, however, Henry did not make a name for 
himself. There are very few persons who seem to 
have known of his existence at Harvard, and these 
all agree that he lived a quiet, retired life, being 
rather independent in the choice of studies and a 
devoted reader of certain odd books,—odd, you 
see, because the other students did n’t read them. 
He never took part in athletic games, though 
he was a great walker. Many people are of the 
opinion that Thoreau was a solemn, melancholy 
youth, much different from others; but there is 
excellent reason to believe that he knew how to 
have his fun with the best of them. 

He graduated from Harvard in 1837. The 
question of earning a livelihood had been brought 
up and discussed in the family before, and it had 
been the intention of his mother, who was a 
strong-willed woman with a great flow of lan- 
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guage, a sharp wit and apparently of a much 
more masculine temperament than the easy-going 
father, that Henry Thoreau should “buckle on 
his knapsack and roam abroad to seek his for- 
tune.” Nothing, however, could have been more 
distasteful to Henry Thoreau himself. In fact it 
seems as if the idea of leaving Concord had 
never once entered his thoughts. He was a 
“home boy” of the most pronounced kind. He 
knew his own town, its people, its rivers, and 














HENRY D. THOREAU, AT THE AGE OF 43 

fields, and trees, and plants, and flowers, and 
lakes, and ponds,—even the color of the soil, the 
animals, the weather, the very ties on the Fitch- 
burg Railroad that skirted his favorite Walden 
Pond. His mother’s suggestion therefore came 
to him like a staggering blow, and he was not 
comforted until his sister Helen, who was one of 
the few persons who seemed to understand him 
perfectly, “tenderly put her arm around him and 
kissed him, saying ‘No, Henry, you shall not go; 
you shall stay at home and live with us,” and 
this, with occasional intervals when he made fee- 
ble efforts to seek his fortune elsewhere, he did. 
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On leaving college, then, it was only natural that 
Henry should follow in the footsteps of his 
father and engage in the manufacture of lead- 
pencils. He remained in that employment until 
he was forced from it by one of those so-called 
oddities in his character that caused him to be 
looked upon by his fellow-townsmen almost ‘as a 
creature from another world. He was remarka- 
bly skilful in all sorts of handicraft, and being 
of an ingenious, inventive turn of mind, it is not 
surprising that he should 
have become a very compe- 
tent manufacturer of lead- 
pencils. Not only that, but 
after a short time he suc- 
ceeded in turning out what 
was then regarded as the 
most perfect lead-pencil that 
had ever been made. His 
friends were elated; they 
were sure that at last he had 
come down out of the clouds, 
and they .predicted for him 
all sorts of success. His ca- 
reer in life, they said, was 
plainly mapped out, his path 
was a smooth one, all he had 
to do was to go on making 
those beautiful lead-pencils 
—better than anybody else 
sould make, and be prosper- 
ous, and happy, and famous. 
What was their consterna- 
tion, then, when Henry 
calmly turned upon them 
and replied that he would never make another 
pencil. “Why?” his friends asked. “Because,” 
he replied, in the peculiarly indifferent way that 
was always so perplexing, “because I have made 
a perfect pencil. I can make none better. I 
would not do again what I have done oncé.” 
And so it was that Henry abandoned his 
career; and considering his modest wants it was 
not altogether necessary that he should have one. 
He was an expert surveyor and easily earned 
enough to keep him in board and lodging by do- 
ing an occasional “job” for his farmer neighbors. 
He was also an excellent carpenter and could 
turn his hand to all sorts of practical uses. Haw- 
thorne says that when Thoreau paddled a canoe 
it seemed as if the canoe were alive—animated by 
Thoreau’s instinct and purpose. When Emerson 
wished to build a summer-house he had to call 
in his young friend Thoreau to do it for him. 
He was the best fisherman about Concord and al- 
ways caught the biggest “strings.” He could do 
all sorts of amazing things in the whittling line, 
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A BOY (May, 
and even at the early age of twenty he used to 
take part in the lectures at the Concord Lyceum. 
So you see, not having a family to support, with 
no one dependent upon him, having a comfortable 
house to drop into whenever he was at home, and 


plenty of friends to entertain him whenever 
he was abroad, it was not a very diffi- 
cult matter for him to earn his _ living 
He tried for a time to teach school in the 


Concord Academy, but soon had a serious dis- 
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agreement with the trustees. It that 
Henry, whose views about teaching were as orig- 
inal as his views about various other things, re- 
fused absolutely to use the rod on the bad pupils 
of the academy. At that time in New England 
the rod was regarded as one of the most essential 
instruments of education and it was not long be- 
fore Henry ceased to be a school-teacher. 

Thus at the very prime of his youth, when 
other young men were engaging in business, or 
studying one of the professions, or working on a 
farm or in some way preparing a proper career 
for themselves, we find Henry David Thoreau 
“out of a job,” in his beloved town of Concord, 
regarding the surrounding world with a self-sat- 
isfied amusement, while his own future never 
worried him for a moment. He could never un- 
derstand, or at least he always pretended that he 
could not understand, why a young man, or any 
man for that matter, should tie himself down to 
an occupation when, by a proper economy, he 
could very well live on a few weeks of work in 
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the year and devote all the rest of the time to the 
enjoyment of nature and of life. 

And so it was that Henry David never entered 
upon any serious occupation. According to his own 
manner of stating it, he had no time for an occu- 
pation. His business was with Nature—with the 
birds, the trees, the woods, the flowers. Once, 
when asked by a friend to take a walk on the fol- 
lowing day, Henry David replied seriously, “I 
don’t know. I have a very important engage- 
ment with a beech tree.” Now, that sounds al- 
most foolish, does it not? “Keep an engage- 
ment with a beech tree!” Was he jesting? Not 
a bit of it. He meant that he had planned to take 
a walk on his own account to a particular spot 
and had not contemplated having any companion- 
ship. For you must know that Thoreau had very 
few boon companions, that he was very fond of 
walking by himself, buried in thought, or intently 
observing every object that he encountered, and 
that, on his return home, he put down the results 
of these thoughts and observations in his diary. 
In this way most of the books that bear his 
name were written. They were not intended by 
Thoreau to be books. They were compiled by a 
very dear friend and published in book form after 
Thoreau’s death; and they, include some of the 
choicest of his writings. For it is an interesting 
fact that people often do their best deeds, and 
think their best thoughts, and write their best 
books when they are not aware that the world 
is watching them. 

Two books Thoreau did publish during his life. 
One of these was “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers,” and the other was “Walden, 
or Life in the Woods.” The first book was an 
account of a trip taken by Thoreau and his 
brother John down the Musketaquid (or Con- 
cord) River and the Merrimac, of which the for- 
mer is a tributary. They made the trip in a row- 
boat of Henry’s own construction. The book is 
a queer mixture of description, narration, philos- 
ophizing, and generally agreeable rambling. Noth- 
ing exactly like it had ever been written before, 
and on the whole when we consider that publish- 
ers, like all other business men, are governed by 
the law of supply and demand, it is not surprising 
that Thoreau failed to find anyone willing to un- 
dertake the risk of putting his maiden literary 
effort on the market. He was obliged, therefore, 
to publish the work at his own expense, and the 
results were interesting, amusing, pathetic, and 
highly typical of the author,—all in one. He had 
caused to be printed an edition of one thousand 
copies, of which at the end of two years, he had 
succeeded in selling about seventy-five, owing 
largely to the good offices of his life-long friend, 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. Of the rest he gave 
away two hundred, leaving an unsold balance of 
more than seven hundred copies. These seven 
hundred copies remained stored in the basement 
of the printing-house for a number of years, 
when finally the publisher wrote to Thoreau ask- 
ing him to remove them, as they occupied space 
which could be put to better advantage. So the 
whole lot was trundled over to Thoreau’s home 
in a wagon, from which he carried them patiently 
up to his attic “whence” he writes whimsically, 
“they had their origin.” After he had arranged 
them about the walls of his attic with a few other 
volumes that he owned, a sudden happy thought 
struck him, and he wrote in his diary: “I have 
now a library of nearly one thousand volumes, 
over seven hundred of which I wrote myself.” It 
is a pity, though, that Thoreau did not live to 
learn of the final disposition of his “Week.” 
Those unsold copies may now be had for thirty 
dollars apiece, and the price is still going up. 

In the latter part of March, 1845, when he was 
twenty-eight years of age, Thoreau “borrowed 
an ax and went down to the woods by Walden 
Pond.” Here he built, with his own hands, his 
famous hut, or hermitage, and here he lived for 
nearly two years and a half. It is by this episode 
that he is best known, though those who under- 
stand him would have admired him and loved 
him even without his Walden experience. Wal- 
den is a beautiful, tree-girt pond, about a mile 
and a quarter southeast of Concord,—just the 
place to tempt a boy to a camping-out expedition. 
The reason Thoreau gave for taking up a some- 
what irregular residence on the shore of this 
beautiful sheet of water is characteristic, though 
somewnat obscure. “I went to the woods,” he 
said, “to transact some private business.” And 
in another place he tells us in his pleasantly ex- 
aggerated way that he was dissatisfied with soci- 
ety and wished to prove that he could “get along” 
very comfortably indeed with very little exertion, 
no dependence on others, without working in a 
factory, or office, or store, and that he could have 
plenty of time to enjoy himself in the bargain. 
Critics of Thoreau have been a good deal stirred 
up by this Walden incident. Some of them have 
declared that he went there because he hated peo- 
ple and wanted to get away from them; whereas, 
there was never anybody more genuinely sociable 
than Thoreau, and—after you had peeled off the 
rough husk—more tender at heart. Others have 
said that he went there in order to establish a 
station on the Underground Railroad ;—that is, in 
order to receive under his protection slaves who 
had succeeded in escaping from their Southern 
masters. You will remember that the date was 
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1845, a time when the question of slavery was set- 
ting the country in a turmoil, preparatory to the 
stupendous civil coriflict of 1861. But the rec- 
ords show that Thoreau, while strongly sympa- 
thizing with the cause of freedom, was concerned 
with but one escaped slave, and this not at Wal- 
den. Still others have maintained that Thoreau 
went to his retreat in the woods in order to phil- 
osophize ; others, because he was lazy and wished 
to shirk the respousibilities of civilization; others, 
because he wanted to make himself appear odd 
(as if there was any need to go to Walden for 
that reason!) ; others think that he went there 
for the purpose of proving how simple, and beau- 
tiful, and natural life might be, and so on. My 
own opinion—and I suppose that among so many 
others who have expressed their views, I am en- 
titled to mine—is that he went there mainly be- 
cause of the boy in him. He wanted a good 
camping-out. It is true that he had other minor 
objects in view; he longed for solitude so that 
he might think, and dream, and write; and there 
is I believe something in the assertion that he 
wanted to see how cheaply he could live. But 
back of it all was the boy. Thoreau was never 
so happy as when he was close to Nature. While 
his friends in town were “tending store,” he liked 
to be out sitting on a stump, watching the antics 
of a squirrel. While the farmer was anxiously 
scanning the sky for fear the rain would spoil his 
hay, Henry would be standing idle in the door- 
way of his hut counting the shades of green on 
his favorite Walden. While the lawyer was busy 
with his clients’ worries, this big boy would be 
lying on a board laid on the ice, absorbed in the 
curious movements of air-bubbles. 

You may read in “Walden” just how he built 
his house, how he bought an old shanty, tore it 
down for the sake of the boards and moved them, 
piecemeal, to the pond after many a laborious trip 
with a wheelbarrow. He did all the work him- 
self, including the digging of the cellar, and his 
expenses footed up exactly to $28.12”. 

What kind of life did he live there? Why, 
just the sort of life that any healthy, intelligent, 
full-grown boy of twenty-eight years would live. 
He rose every morning very early and swam 
across a little cove which to this day is called 
Thoreau’s Cove, because he had his hut near it. 
I, myself, have swum across this cove and have 
been startled to note how exactly Thoreau has 
described its water. Sometimes Thoreau went 
fishing, at which sport he had peculiarly good 
luck. 

But Thoreau did not really care much for fish- 
ing, or for any sport that needlessly put a dumb 
animal to death or to pain. Thus we are not sur- 
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prised to learn that whenever it was convenient 
he was a vegetarian. That is, he preferred vege- 
table to flesh food, and always took it if by so 
doing he did not put others to trouble. He never 
carried a destructive weapon of any kind, but 
“hunted,” as his friends said, “with a note-book 
and a magnifying glass,” in exactly the same 
spirit that people to-day are learning to go afield 
with a camera instead of a shot-gun. A friend 
says of him that “under his arm he carried an 
old music book to press plants; in his pocket. 
his diary and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, micre- 
scope, jack-knife, and twine. He wore a straw 
hat, stout shoes, strong gray trousers to brave 
shrub-oaks and smilax, and to climb a tree for a 
hawk’s or a squirrei’s nest. He waded into the 
pools for the water-plants, and his strong legs 
were no insignificant part of his armor.” 

There was absolutely no living creature in 
which he did not have an interest. You will find 
in “Walden” detailed accounts of frogs and spi- 
ders and mice and all kinds of birds and insects, 
It was remarkable how the wild creatures seemed 
intuitively to understand him—to know that he 
would do them no harm—to realize that he was 
one of them. The mice would run over his shoes 
and up his clothes, and nibble cheese from his fin- 
gers. Even the partridge is said to have grown 
familiar with him, and there is a well-known 
story to the effect that he could put his hand into 
the water and take out a fish! 

This story is, indeed, true; but, like a great 
many other wonderful things it is not nearly so 
wonderful when you understand how it is done. 
Thoreau himself used secretly to chuckle at the 
puzzled look of the beholder whenever he per- 
formed this seeming miracle. Perhaps you 
would like to know the secret. In the first place, 
he never attempted this feat in any water except 
that of the Concord River, and the only fish he 
ever took (I won't say caught) in this manner, 
was the bream. The bream is a dull, slow-mov- 
ing creature, with very little wit, but a very zeal- 
ous guardian of its spawn, or eggs. Henry 
David’s method of surprising his friends was to 
take them out in a boat on the Concord River, 
row gently to some familiar spot where he knew 
the spawn had been deposited, and where the 
mother fish was standing, or rather “swimming” 
guard. He would then gently enclose the crea- 
ture in his hand and lift it out of the water, the 
fish preferring this unusual experience rather 
than that any harm should come to its eggs. 

In regard to the minuteness of his observation 
and the fineness of his senses, Emerson says: “He 
could pace sixteen rods more accurately than an- 
other man could measure them with rod and 
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chain. He could find his path in the woods at 
night, he said, better by his feet than his eyes. 
He could estimate the measure of a tree very well 
by his eyes; he could estimate the weight of a 
calf or a pig, like a dealer. From a box contain- 
ing a bushel or more of loose pencils, he could 
take up with his hand fast enough just a dozen 
pencils at every grasp.” 

Not only animate, but inanimate objects oc- 
cupied Thoreau’s devoted attention. A pebble, a 
telegraph pole, a piece of seaweed, an oyster- 
shell, a bit of clay, a path through the woods, the 
bubbles in “rotten” ice, the movements of smoke 
and fogs, the different sounds coming from the 
railroad across the pond—the pond itself, its 
depth, its rise and fall, its different colorings, 
the coves and shadows, even the character of 
mists and the ruggedness of the pine,—all these 
things and many others interested him deeply, 
and formed the occasion for many an entry in his 


diary. It is not remarkable that such a grown- 


up boy should have found plenty to amuse him, 
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and occupy his time in the woods. Cannot you 
understand how easily such a boy should have 
made up his mind to camp out for a few years on 
a Walden Pond? And don’t you think he would 
have made an interesting companion? 

Thoreau, in company with a friend, made two 
trips to Cape Cod, and the results of these trips 
is embodied in what many persons consider the 
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most interesting of all his books, “Cape Cod.” 
As you might expect, he did not make the trip in 
the ordinary manner. Instead of taking the rail- 
road as far as it went in those days, and finishing 
by stage, he covered the entire distance on foot, 
having for all baggage a brown-paper parcel and 
an umbrella, “putting up” at night at some more 
or less friendly farm-house or fisherman’s cot- 
tage. One of the most famous things he has ever 
written is his description of one of these tempo- 
rary hosts called the “Wellfleet Oysterman.” If 
you want a good laugh you must read it in the 
chapter of that name. 

On Cape Cod, as elsewhere, Thoreau was mi- 
nutely attentive to everything that came within 
the range of his vision. He had never seen the 
surf before, and his description of Old Ocean, 
likening the crested breakers to plunging plumed 
horses, with streaming white manes, is now fa- 
mous. It is pretty safe to say that nobody has a 
satisfactory knowledge of Cape Cod unless he 
has read Thoreau’s book. 

He also made several ex- 
cursions to the interior of 
Maine, the experiences of 
which have been recorded 
in a volume compiled after 
his death, entitled, “The 
Maine Woods”; and later 
he joined a party of excur- 
sionists in a trip to Can- 
ada, an account of which 
you can read in the book, 
“A Yankee in Canada.” 

Two years before his 
death he was seized with a 
cold, which developed into 
a rapid consumption. He 
went west as far as Minne- 
sota for the benefit of a 
change in climate, but it 
was hopeless, for he was 
beyond cure, as was then 
thought. Shortly afterward 
he returned to his beloved 
Concord to die. It 
strange that a man in the 
prime of life, with no he- 
reditary disease, who had 
no bad habits and lived almost wholly in the open 
air, should have succumbed so readily to this 
dread scourge, the White Death. Yet it is proba- 
ble that he carried his open-air life to an extreme. 
He would often be out of doors days at a time, 
eating irregularly—some days not at all, and 
sleeping anywhére he happened to be at night, 
caring not for chill or damp. Such a life might 


seems 
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answer for a wild animal, but not for a boy—not 
even for such a wholesome, hearty boy as Thor- 
eau was. 

His death was singularly noble, and his man- 
ner of regarding its approach reminds us strongly 
of the sturdy heroism, in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, of Robert Louis Stevenson. Both 
men loved life dearly, both were in the very 
prime of their years, both hated the thought of 
leaving all that seemed to them beautiful and fine 
and good, yet they faced the inevitable with a 
courage that was almost cheerful. 

A great many critics have spoken of Thoreau’s 
life as a failure. They say that it begins no- 
where and ends nowhere. He is never making 
progress toward anything,—there is no getting 
onward, and upward—no climax. And this is all 
very true. Judging by ordinary standards, we 
must set down Thoreau’s life as a failure. But 
if we change our point of view and judge him 
by .what I believe is a much more appropriate 
standard, we shall, I think, find that his life has 
been a great success. 

We are all able to do good in this world. Some 
of us are able to help mankind by direct acts of 
charity, others by little deeds of gentleness or 
kindness, others by strict devotion to duty— 


whether we are business men, or professional 


men, or farmers, or what you please. It seems to 
me that Thoreau did a great deal of good by the 
example he gave us of a clean, pure, upright, 
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honorable life. We somehow feel toward him as 
a timid person in water over his depth must feel 
toward a skilful, sturdy swimmer. He knew no 
fear, his conscience was as bright as the pure 
water of the Walden that he adored. In spite of 
his rough exterior, his gruff ways and his appar- 
ent desire for seclusion, there was no man really 
fonder of society. He loved children, and they 
loved him—and that is a very encouraging index 
of any man’s character. “His patience was un- 
failing; assuredly he knew not aught save resig- 
nation; he did mightily cheer and console those 
whose strength was less.” 

Of course it would not be advisable for all of 
us to become Thoreaus; but we can all remember 
the grand lesson that he teaches,—that we are, 
after all, Children of Nature; that it is good 
to get into close communion with Mother Earth; 
that as an inspiration, as a solace, as a constant 
source of hope for the unfortunate, and as a con- 
vincing evidence of the goodness of the Creator 
—the sun is always shining somewhere, that Na- 
ture, no matter what her mood, is always beauti- 
ful and wonderful, and that there exists for all of 
us somewhere, if we would only look for it, a 
Walden Pond,—clear, sparkling, “green and pel- 
lucid.” 

And so it seems to me altogether a mistake to 
say that Thoreau’s life was a failure. At least I, 
for one, am very glad that, though a man, he was 
always.a boy. 
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FATHER PORCUPINE “THERE! 1 LEFT A FEW QUILLS IN 
THAT SIGHT-SEEING AUTOMOBILE WILL 


THE TIRES, BUT I GUESS THAT'S THE LAST TIME 
RUN DOWN A POOR OLD PORCUPINE LIKE ME. 





A BUCKEYE TALE 


BY IVY KELLERMAN 


A Lorty buckeye tree I know, 
Where shiny buckeyes always grow. 
And once beneath that buckeye green 
A buck I spied of stately mien. 


I softly neared the buckeye tree; 

The handsome buck I fain would see. 
The buck I watched, and from the ground 
Picked up a buckeye big and round. 


The buck I with the buckeye hit. 
The buck I thought scarce noticed it. 
But when I saw the buck eye me, 
I knew the buck I ’d better flee. 


So circling round the buck I fled, 
And up the buckeye quickly sped. 

The buck I wish I had n’t struck. 

The buckeye saved me from the buck. 
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DoroTHEA WoopsuryY was out in the garden 


playing with her doll Rosamond. It was n't a 
very large garden, but in the late spring and 
summer it was a very pretty one, for it had rose- 
bushes, beds of pansies and bright verbenas with 
borders of sweet-smelling pinks; there was also 
a shady corner where lilies-of-the-valley grew, 
while over against the wall were tall rows of 
hollyhocks and bee-larkspur where the gay but- 
terflies and great buzzing bees flitted about. 
Dorothea loved the garden—even now when it 
was only a little after the first of April and the 
green plants were just beginning to spring up. 
She spent the happiest hours playing there; but 
to-day something was the matter. She pushed 
the carriage with Rosamond in.it up and down 
the path as if it were a disagreeable duty she 
had to do and not a pleasure at all. 

Rosamond was a very beautiful doll with blue 
eyes and yellow curls, and she wore a dainty 
gown of white muslin over a blue silk slip; her 
hat was a mass of white lace and pink rosebuds 
and she wore blue silk stockings and bronze slip- 
pers with high heels. Altogether she was a 
very large and handsome and beautifully dressed 
doll, was Rosamond, and that was the trouble 


with her. Rosamond had to be handled very 
carefully, and she was so large that it was almost 
impossible to find a piece of cloth big enough and 
fine enough to make her a dress; and even if 
Dorothea had owned the right piece of silk or 
muslin, she never could have fashioned it into 
a gown that would have been suited to Rosa- 
mond’s beauty and elegance. 

And so as she drew the carriage along she was 
wishing with all her heart that she had a little 
doll, one for which she could make dresses by 
just sewing a piece of cloth up the back, running 
a string in the top, and cutting two holes for 
dolly’s arms to come through. 

“And then, Rosamond,” she said, “I could keep 
you up-stairs, and you could sit in the little chair 
and just look pretty all the time, while I could 
play with the little doll. I should name her 
Violet Bertha, and you would be glad to have 
us come up and see you, would n't you, dear? 
And I should love you even better than ever, 
Rosamond, if I only played with you when I 
was dressed up, and did n’t want to do just com- 
mon every-day things with you.” 

Just then Dorothea’s mother came to the door 
and not seeing where she was called to her. 
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“Dorothea, Dorothea,” she said, “Miss Smif- 
kins is here and wants you to go on an errand 
for her.” 

Miss Smifkins was the dressmaker that had 
come to make a new white gown for Dorothea’s 
sister Clara, and Dorothea liked her very much, 
so she hurried up the steps and into the living- 
room, where Miss Smifkins was already at the 
sewing-machine stitching up the breadths of 
muslin. As soon as she reached the end of the 
breadth, she stopped and said: 

“Well, how do you do, Dorothea? 
something for you.” 

And opening her bag she took out the prettiest 
piece of silk you ever saw. It was white with 
stripes of light blue and in the white part were 
tiny little pink rosebuds. Dorothea was de- 
lighted. She thanked Miss Smifkins very warm- 
ly, and then she said: 

“Where do you want me to go?” 

“Well, I want you to go down to Miss Har- 
rington’s and get me two yards of white cambric 
and a spool of number ninety white cotton. Do 
you think you can remember that? Two yards 


Here, I ’ve 


of white cambric and a spool of number ninety 
white cotton.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dorothea, “I shall remember. 
Two yards of white cambric and a spool of 


number ninety white cotton. Where ’s the 
money ?” 

“Here is a dollar bill,” said her mother, “and 
I ‘ll put it into this little pocket-book, so that 
you won't lose it. There ‘Il be quite a little 
change left, and you must be careful to put it 
all in the pocket-book and put that in your pocket. 
Now, what is it you are to ask Miss Harrington 
for?” 

“Two yards of white cambric and a spool of 
white cotton, number ninety,’ answered Doro- 
thea glibly, and off she ran, putting both the 
piece of silk that Miss Smifkins had given her 
and the pocket-book in her pocket. 

It was quite a long way to Miss Harrington’s 
store, but Dorothea did n’t mind that, for the 
road was a pleasant one and already the robins 
were beginning to sing in the trees and she 
liked to hear them and to see them flying about 
from branch to branch in their busy fashion. 
She liked Miss Harrington’s store, too, for be- 
sides all the laces and spools of thread and but- 
tons, there was one small show-case that held 
the nicest things imaginable, dolls, and tea-sets, 
and little sets of furniture, and stoves, and a 
great many other things that little girls like. 

There were two or three people in the store 
buying things, so Dorothea went at once to the 
show-case, and there she saw something that al- 
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most took her breath away with pleasure. It 
was a little Parian-marble doll, about five inches 
long, with pretty blue eyes and pink cheeks and 
what was loveliest of all, with two long braids 
of flaxen hair. 

“Oh,” said Dorothea to herself, “is n’t she just 
lovely, and would n't the silk Miss Smifkins gave 
me make her a beautiful dress? I do want her 
so much! It seems as if I must have her. I 
wish I could.” 

She was so interested in looking at the doll, 


‘IN THE SHOW-CASE DOROTHEA SAW SOMETHING 
THAT ALMOST TOOK HER BREATH 
AWAY WITH PLEASURE.” 


that she did n’t notice that the people in the 
store had made their purchases and gone out, 
until Miss Harrington came round the counter 
from the other side and asked her what she 
wanted. 

“Two yards of white cambric and a spool of 
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number ninety white cotton, and here ’s the 
money, and Miss Harrington, will you please 
tell me how much that dolly is, the one with the 
long light braids?” 

“Twenty-five cents,” said Miss Harrington, 
and she went away to cut off the cambric. 

When she came back with the package she 
gave Dorothea the change. Dorothea did n't 
count it, but there seemed a good deal of it, and 
there certainly were two twenty-five-cent pieces. 
Dorothea’s heart beat hard and fast. 

“Oh, I do want that dear dolly so much,” she 
thought, “and I ’m sure, at least I ’m almost 
sure, mamma would give me the money, but if I 
wait to go home and ask her, Miss Harrington 
may sell it.” 

This last was such a dreadful thought that 
Dorothea made up her mind at once. 

“T ’li take that doll,” she said, and handed Miss 
Harrington one of the twenty-five-cent pieces. 
Miss Harrington rolled the doll up in tissue 
paper and Dorothea went out of the store with 
the precious package held against her heart. As 
she walked along she tock off the paper and 
looked at Bertha Violet, as she had already 
named the doll, with great satisfaction. But as 
she drew near home she began to feel a little 
uncomfortable. Suppose that mamma did n't 
approve of her spending the money without per- 
mission, what should she do? A look at Bertha 
Violet reassured her. Nobody, not even a very 
grown-up person like mamma, could resist such 
a fascinating creature. Still, she held the doll 
behind her as she went into the house. 

“Here ’s the cambric and thread,” she said. 

Miss Smifkins opened the bundle. 

“That ’s all right. You ’re a 
Dorothea.” 

“Where ’s the change, dear,” said Mrs. Wood- 
bury. 

Dorothea took the little purse from her pocket 
and handed it to her mother. Mrs. Woodbury 
opened it and counted the money. 

“Why, Dorothea, how much did the things 
cost? There is n’t as much change as I expected. 
The cambric could n’t have been over thirty 
cents and the thread was five.” 

“No,” said Dorothea, “I guess it was n’t, but, 
mamma, there was a lovely doll there for twenty- 
five cents, and I thought you would n’t mind, so I 
bought it.” 

“You bought a doll without permission and 
with money that did n’t belong to you?” Mrs. 
Woodbury looked very grave. 

“Yes,” faltered Dorothea; “but just look at 
her, mamma? She was so lovely I could n't 
help it, and I thought that you would n’t mind.” 


child, 
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“She is a very pretty little doll; but I do mind 
it very much to think that you spent money that 
did not belong to you.” 

Poor Dorothea began to cry, and Mrs. Wood- 


*** SHE WAS SO LOVELY’ SAID DOROTHEA, ‘ THAT 1 COULD 
NOT HELP IT.’"’ 


bury said: “Dorothea, I can’t let you keep the 


doll. You must take her back to Miss Harring- 
ton and tell her that it was not your money 
and that I am not willing you should keep the 
doll.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that. I can’t,” sobbed Doro- 
thea; but her mother was firm in insisting that 
she should do so. So at last the little girl took 
her loved Bertha Violet and slowly and sadly 
went back to the store. 

She was a little afraid that Miss Harrington 
might refuse to take the doll back and return the 
twenty-five cents, but Miss Harrington looked 
at her tear-stained face as Dorothea said she 
would like to change the dolly for the money, and 
then said very quietly: 

“Very well, dear, here is the money,” and with 
a lightened heart Dorothea went on her way. 
Everybody was pleasant at home and mamma 
thanked her when she gave her the quarter, and 
then she said: 

“While you were away Susie came in to in- 
vite you to spend the afternoon with her, and if 
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you wish to you may go over to her house as 
soon as you have eaten your luncheon,” 

After luncheon she put on her hat and took 
Rosamond in her arms and hurried across the 
street to Susie’s house. Susie was making May 
baskets, but when she saw Dorothea, she said: 

“Oh, I ’m so glad you ’ve come. Sit down a 
minute while I paste this last basket and then 
we ’ll play.” 

Dorothea sat down and began to look at the 
baskets. There were two cunning little ones 
made like sunbonnets of green and white checked 
paper, and there were a number of square and 
round ones all crimped and fringed, but the 
loveliest of all was one that looked like a big 
pink rose. 

“Oh, that ’s the prettiest,” she said, holding 
it up. 

“Who are 
Susie ?” 

“T don’t know yet. 
and then when May day comes I decide. 
now let ’s play tea-party.” 

Susie put the baskets and tissue paper into a 
big box and tucked it away in a closet and pulled 
out her little tea-table, while Dorothea brought 
the dishes and table-cloth from the little bureau 
where Susie kept her playthings. 

“Now, you set the table, while I go and ask 
mamma for something to eat,’ and Susie ran 
down-stairs, coming back in a few minutes with 
four little biscuits, two oranges and half a dozen 
pieces of chocolate. 

“There,” she said, as she put them in the 
dishes, “now we ’ll begin. Here ’s a chair for 
Rosamond and I ’Il put my Chrystabel here, and 
we ‘Il sit on the floor beside them.” 

So they sat there and talked for the dolls, and 
ate biscuits and oranges and chocolate for them, 
too, and had a very merry time. Dorothea’s 
fingers were so sticky that she took out her 
handkerchief to wipe them and as she pulled it 
out of her pocket, out came the piece of silk 
that Miss Smifkins had given her and which she 
had quite forgotten. 

“Oh, is n't that pretty,” said Susie, “where did 
you get it?” 


you going to hang that for, 


I just make a lot of them 
But 
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Then Dorothea told her the whole story about 
going to the store and buying the doll. 

“I know that mamma was right,” she finished, 
“because she always is, but I can’t help feeling 
bad, for the dolly was so pretty and I wanted 
her so much and Bertha Violet is such a lovely 
name. This silk would have made her a beauti- 
ful dress, but now you can have it, Susie.” 

Susie thanked her and put the silk away quietly 
and then they went on with their play. 

When May night came Dorothea was as ex- 
cited as could be. Papa and she went out to- 
gether to hang baskets for the different boys and 
girls that she particularly liked and then they 
hurried back so that they might have the fun of 
catching anyone who might hang one for Doro- 
thea. Three had come already and Dorothea 
laughed as she took up one, a box of candy just 
like the box that Papa had bought for her to 
give to Susie. 

“You hung that for me, Papa,” she said, and just 
then the door-bell rang, and away she ran to the 
door. She could n’t see anybody, but on the step 
was a square box directed to Miss Dorothea 
Woodbury. She took it into the sitting-room 
and Mamma and Clara and Papa gathered round 
to see what it was. She untied the string, took 
off the wrapper and opened the box, and there 
was the great pink rose, and inside it, dressed in 
the blue-and-white striped silk was Bertha Vio- 
let! Dorothea just looked at her without saying 
a word; indeed, she was so surprised and so 
pleased that she could n’t speak for a minute 
or two, and then she looked up at her mother. 

“Oh, Mamma,” she said, “Susie has given me 
that dolly. May I keep her?” 

“Of course you may,” answered her mother, 
“and I am very glad you have such a pretty dolly 
and such a kind little friend.” 

When Dorothea went to bed that night Bertha 
Violet went with her, and when she began to 
grow sleepy, she said, “Good-night, my dear 
Bertha Violet, I ’m so glad I took you back to 
the store, for if Mamma had let me keep you, 
you would have only been a bought doll, and now 
you are a given one, and I love you for Susie’s 
sake as well as your own.” 
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HOW PINKEY EARNED A BASE-BALL BAT 


WHEN the base-ball fever broke out among the 
boys of Enterprise, it at once became violently 
epidemic, as is usually the case. 

Base-ball “nines” sprang into being on all sides. 
Challenges would be issued and accepted during 
recess, and when school was dismissed for the 
day the schoolhouse yard and every open lot in 
the neighborhood were scenes of animated and 
noisy struggles between rival teams. 

Pinkey Perkins organized a base-ball team and 
by a unanimous vote was chosen captain. As 
each team must have some high-sounding title to 
distinguish it from the others, this organization 
chose to. be known as the “Lone Stars.” 

The Lone Stars’ first match game of the season 
had been played the first Saturday after banding 
together and had gone down to defeat before the 
“Wind Splitters,” another nine composed of boys 
of about the same age. The game had been very 
close and Pinkey would not admit that his team 
was in any way inferior to the winners, and at 
once made plans for another game. 

“T ’m going to have a new bat before Satur- 
day,” said Pinkey to Bunny a few days before 
the second game was to be played. “If I ’d had 
a bat that was any good, I ’d have knocked out 
a home run and let in two other runs and won 
that last game, instead of striking out the way I 
did.” 

“Bats are expensive just now,” said Bunny, 
with an air which showed he had priced them fre- 
quently; “a good one will cost fifty cents.” 

“T know that,” replied Pinkey without appear- 
ing discouraged; “but I ’m not going to pay that 
much for one. I ’m going to get Liberty Jim to 
make me one, and he ‘ll make a daisy for half 
that.” 

“That ’s a good idea,” observed Bunny, “I hope 
he gets it done in time for the game.” 

On his way to school the next morning, Pinkey 
encountered Jim on the street and at once sounded 
him on the subject of making a bat. 

“T ’ll tell you what I ’ll do, Pinkey,” said Jim, 
when Pinkey had explained his wants; “if you ’ll 
wind the court-house clock for me for a month, 
I ‘ll make you a first-class bat for nothing. It ’s 
pretty tiresome work for me to climb those stairs, 
but you are younger and it ’s easy for you.” 


Winding the tower clock in the court-house 
once a week was one of the many odd jobs by 
which Jim earned a livelihood, and he knew Pin- 
key would rather do that than pay cash for hav- 
ing a bat made. Besides, Pinkey and Bunny often 
accompanied him to the tower when he wound 
the clock and considered it quite a privilege, so 
he did not feel that in making the offer he was 
imposing on Pinkey in any way. The door lead- 
ing to the tower was kept locked and no one 
could enter without permission, which was not 
easily obtained. 

“All right,” exclaimed Pinkey, gleefully, when 
he had heard Jim’s proposition. “That ’s fair. 
Winding the clock is fun, anyway.” 

“IT wind the clock every Saturday,” continued 
Jim; “so you come around Saturday morning 
and I ’ll give you the key to the tower.” 

One thing that appealed to Pinkey was the im- 
portance of being intrusted with the key to the 
tower, for that would enable him and whoever 
went with him to ascend the tortuous stairway 
which led clear to the platform at the top, where 
from the dizzy height of one hundred feet a 
sweeping view of all the country around could 
be had. 

There was a back stairway leading to the dark, 
unused attic above the court-room and from this 
attic it was possible to enter the tower by means 
of a ventilator, but even for a boy of Pinkey’s 
size this meant a rather tight squeeze. 

“That ’s a bargain,” agreed Pinkey. “Now 
you start in right away on my bat, because I want 
it for the game Saturday. We ’ve got new uni- 
forms and a new ball and we ’re going to win 
this time or know the reason why.” 

Jim promised to have the bat finished in good 
time, and Pinkey went joyfully on his way to 
school, well pleased with the bargain he had 
made. 

Saturday morning came and to Pinkey’s violent 
disappointment his father surprised him by tell- 
ing him to pull some weeds that were rapidly get- 
ting the better of the vegetables in some recently- 
made garden: beds. When he had worked what 
seemed hours to him and had just completed his 
task, Bunny came running breathlessly up the 
walk, and skilfully vaulted the fence. 
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“Say, Pinkey, have you heard the news? 
Somebody broke into the safe in the woolen mill 
last night and took all the money they had to pay 
off the hands to-day,” said Bunny, evidently very 
much excited, and then coming closer he added 
in hushed, awed tones: “and they say Liberty 
Jim ’s the man that did it. They—” 

“Well, I ’ll just bet he did n’t!” broke in Pin- 
key, forcibly, forgetting instantly the gloom 


‘** THANKS, JIM,’ SAID PINKEY, ‘THAT 'S FINE!*”’ 


caused by his recent occupation; “who ’s ‘they 
say,’ anyway?” 

“Well, some think he did and some think he 
did n't,” explained Bunny, modifying his previous 
statement somewhat, “they are n’t sure yet.” 

“But whatever made anybody think Jim did 


it?” persisted Pinkey, somewhat irritated at 
Bunny’s seeming reluctance to tell the whole 
story. “Why he ‘d no more think of breaking 
in anywhere than you or I would.” 

“I suppose,” answered Bunny slowly, “that I ’m 
a little to blame for it. You see when the crowd 
was in the office at the woolen mill looking at the 
broken window and the holes that had been bored 
in the safe, I noticed a little piece of something 
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back under the safe a little way. I stooped down 
and picked it up and while I was looking at it 
the photographer that owns the Art Car said: 
“Why that ’s the piece of rosin Liberty Jim uses 
on his fiddle bow. See, there are his initials!’ 
and, sure enough, there were the letters ‘J. F.’ 
scratched on one side of it. But if I had n’ 
found it somebody else would, so I ’m not much to 
blame, and I hope Liberty Jim won't think so.” 

“Of course ’t was n’t your 
fault, Bunny,” assured Pinkey, 
and then he _ inquired: 
“Where ’s Jim now? What 
does he say about the rosin 
being there?” 

“He has n't said anything 
yet; they ’ve just gone after 
him. He ’s working down 
by the depot somewhere 
mowing a yard. They ’re 
going to take him before a 
justice of the peace and see 
what he has to say.” 

Even under such painful 
circumstances, Bunny could 
not refrain from assuming 
an air of importance when 
he added: 

“T expect I ‘Il be called as 
a witness to tell what I know 
about the case.” 

When Pinkey had heard 
all that Bunny had to tell, 
weeds, base-ball, and all else 
faded into insignificance be- 
side the serious charge 
against Jim. He knew he 
could be of no assistance, but 
he wanted to be present 
when Jim was brought be- 
fore the justice. 

After the preliminary de- 
lays and arguments, which always seem neces- 
sary in such cases, the hearing was postponed 
until the afternoon. Throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding, Jim had appeared as one in a dream, 
seeming not to understand the full meaning of the 
serious charge against him. He had declared 
his innocence and he seemed to think that suf- 


[SEE PAGE 633.] 


ficient. 

Pinkey and Bunny hurried back home again, 
donned their “uniforms” and, after lunch, set out 
for the base-ball grounds, without, however, the 
new bat they had counted upon. 

The base-ball game did not prove as interesting 
to Pinkey as it would ordinarily. His mind was 
on Jim’s serious plight, and while he felt abso- 
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lutely sure of his friend’s innocence, he could not 
help being alarmed at the outlook. 

The Lone Stars won the game by a narrow 
margin, but when it was over, there was little 
rejoicing among the members of the winning 
team. They all felt that a good friend was in 
peril, and their sympathies 
for him outweighed their 
joy over winning so small a 
thing as a base-ball game. 

Without waiting to go 
home and change their 
clothes after the game, 
Pinkey and Bunny went di- 
rectly up-town to hear what 
had been the outcome of the 
trial. It had not really been 
a trial, but more of an in- 
vestigation. Jim had re- 
mained silent when ques- 
tioned regarding his where- 
abouts the night before and 
about the piece of rosin 
Bunny had found. He re- 
sented the thought that any 
one should accuse him of 
such a serious offense and 
in spite of the efforts of his 
counsel, an ambitious young 
lawyer of Enterprise, to get 
him to talk, he would say 
nothing except that he was 
innocent. 

Until further evidence 
could be found, either for 
or against Jim, and until 
his counsel had had a 
chance to reason with him, 
the justice decided as he 
had also in the morning, 
that Jim need not be im- 
prisoned, but allowed him 
to go home in company 
with a deputy who should 
keep watch over him until 
the case should be called 
again. Several people who 
at first had believed Jim in- 
nocent began to have 
doubts when they saw his peculiar actions. 
There had been other robberies of a minor nature 
in Enterprise, but this was the first time any clue 
had been found, and now that the finger of sus- 
picion pointed so straight to Jim they began to 
think that he was probably responsible for all of 
the offenses. 

It was not until about supper-time that Pinkey 


suddenly remembered his agreement with Jim to 
wind the court-house clock. Above all things, he 
must not fail to do that, for no doubt Jim was still 
depending on him to do it. He must go and get 
the key and attend to the winding of the clock «s 
soon as possible. He did not like to go to Jim's 


*“ WHAT PINKEY AND BUNNY SAW GAVE THEM A GREATER SHOCK THAN ANY 
THEY HAD YET EXPERIENCED.” 


[SEE PAGE 634.] 


house while it was still light, for people might 
not understand his being there, so he decided to 
wait until dusk before going for the key. 

As soon as it grew dark, Pinkey left the house, 
as he often did in the evening, and, not caring to 
go into the dark tower at night alone, went first 
to Bunny’s house and whistled for him to come 
out, knowing he would be glad to go along. 
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“Come and go down to Jim’s with me,” said 
Pinkey, when Bunny had appeared. “I ’ve got 
to get the tower key and wind that clock to-night. 
Besides, I want to see what he has to say about 
this woolen-mill business.” 

Bunny was delighted to accompany Pinkey on 
such an important mission and together they set 
out for Jim’s house near the outskirts of Enter- 

rise. 

, The deputy who had supervision over Jim’s 
movements readily allowed his charge to see the 
boys, though as a matter of form he remained 
present during the visit. 

“I knew you ’d be around,” said Jim, when 
Pinkey had told him why he had come. “Here ’s 
the key and here ’s your bat. I finished it late 
last night.” 

“Thanks, Jim, that ’s fine,” assured Pinkey, 
after he had inspected the bat carefully; “and 
now I want you to tell me about this woolen-mill 
affair. I know you did n’t do it, but how did 
your piece of rosin come to be there under the 
safe?” 

“Well, now, Pinkey,” said Jim deliberately, 
“I ‘ll tell you the truth because you ’Il believe it. 
I have n’t seen that piece of rosin for a month. 
I left my coat hangin’ up one day when I was 
workin’ around the Art Car and the rosin was 
in the pocket. The next time I went to use it, 


it was n't there, so I just got another piece and 


never thought anything more about it. There 
was n’t any use for me to say anything to-day, 
for I could n't prove anything, so I just said 
nothing.” 

Pinkey and Bunny conversed a few minutes 
longer with Jim, advising him to keep up his 
courage, make as good and complete a defense 
as possible and to feel assured that they and all 
the rest of his young friends believed in him 
still. Then they bade him good-night, Pinkey 
promising to return the key the next day. 

On arriving at the court-house, the boys rather 
nervously opened the large outer door of the 
building, which was never locked, and tiptoed 
inside, closing it gently behind them. They knew 
their way perfectly, even in the dark, and though 
it was decidedly too spooky for comfort, neither 
cared to add to the effect by lighting a match. 

Quietly and with great caution, they made their 
way across the floor to the corner and up the 
short flight of stairs leading to the tower door. 
Pinkey tried to feel brave on account of being 
armed with the base-ball bat, and to imagine what 
he would do with it in case of emergency, but the 
thoughts of such a thing offset any feeling of pro- 
tection. Once inside the tower, the boys gingerly 
ascended the two flights of ricketty stairs that 
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lay between them and the clock, with constantly 
increasing uneasiness. 

- “T ’ll bet you I don’t wind this old clock at 
night any more,” said Pinkey in an undertone, as 
he fitted the crank to the drum on which were 
wound the ropes supporting the weights. 

“You ’re right,” agreed Bunny, almost choking 
in his attempt to speak low; “I don’t like being 
here this time of night, either.” 

It took but a few minutes to complete their task 
and when it was done, Pinkey and Bunny lost no 
time in starting downward again. Just as they 
had turned the key in the tower door and had 
begun to enjoy a feeling of security, they heard 
the outer door creak and then saw it swing slowly 
open. 

Both boys stood breathless on the landing, their 
hearts thumping like hammers and their knees 
shaking so that they could hardly stand. It was 
not so much the fact of some one coming that 
scared them as it was the stealthy way in which 
the entrance was made. 

When the door had been opened sufficiently to 
admit a man’s body, the thoroughly-frightened 
boys were thrown almost into a state of collapse 
when, by the aid of the light from the corner 
street lamp, they were able to recognize the un- 
mistakable form of their old enemy, the traveling 
photographer. They retained their motionless 
attitude until he had tiptoed silently down the 
long hall and his footsteps could be no longer 
heard. 

“Come on, Pinkey, let ’s scoot,” murmured 
Bunny, starting for the door, “he ’s not here for 
any good and if he catches us there ’s no telling 
what he ’Il do.” 

“Now wait a minute, can’t you,” replied Pinkey 
in a braver tone than he would have thought pos- 
sible a moment before. “I ’m going to find out 
what he ’s here for, or know the reason why.” 

Pinkey remembered what Jim had said about 
the piece of rosin. and instinctively his suspicions 
turned toward the photographer. His fear turned 
to courage immediately, and he was surprised at 
his own coolness. 

At Pinkey’s show of nerve, Bunny became less 
terrified and almost before he knew it he was fol- 
lowing his chum down the dark hall toward the 
stairway at the other end. This stairway led to 
the second floor and above this was another nar- 
rower flight leading to the door of the attic above 
the court-room. 

Up the stairs the boys followed the photogra- 
pher and when they had reached the first landing, 
after an extremely cautious climb, they heard him 
open the heavy attic door on the floor above. 

“Now go easy,” whispered Pinkey, after the 
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sound of footsteps had died away in the attic, 
“and maybe we can see what he ’s up to.” 

“Gee, Pinkey,” groaned Bunny, “you ’re not 
going clear up to the door, are you? What if 
he’d catch us there!” 

“He ’d be as scared as we would, most likely,” 
encouraged Pinkey, “and besides we could outrun 
him down these stairs with the start we ’d have.” 

Thus strengthening his own spirits by being 
brave before Bunny, Pinkey took the lead, tightly 
clutching the base-ball bat in one hand and feeling 
his way along the wall with the other. 


TIN STAR MARCHES JIM BACK TO 
THE COURT-HOUSE. 


Finally they reached the door, which stood 


slightly ajar, and cautiously peeped in. What 
they saw gave them a greater shock than any 
they had yet experienced. There in the far 
corner, kneeling on the attic floor, his face 
lighted up by the flickering light of one stubby 
candle, was the man they had followed. On the 
floor in front of him was a pile of money, mostly 
bills, and other papers, which he was evidently 
sorting. 

Pinkey waited to see no more. One look was 
sufficient to tell him that he had guessed better 
than he had hoped. 

“Here Bunny,” he whispered, cautiously push- 
ing the door tightly shut, “help me wedge this bat 
under the cross-piece on the door and we ’Il have 
him penned up till we can find Old Tin Star and 
have him arrested. He ’s got all that money 
right there that he accused Jim o’ taking.” 

With feverish haste, and with little regard for 
what noise they might be making, the boys placed 
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one end of the base-ball bat under the board that 
ran crosswise of the door about midway up and 
with all their strength forced the other end tightly 
against the floor, thus effectually barring all pos- 
sibility of escape from the attic. 

This done, they rushed madly down the stair- 
way, utterly reckless as to danger of falling, raced 
through the long hall and rushed out into the 
court-house yard in a state bordering on panic. 

As luck would have it, almost the first person 
they encountered was Tin Star, sauntering idly 
along, going nowhere in particular. 

“We ’ve got the money and the man who took 
it locked up in the court-house,” panted Pinkey 
as he and Bunny rushed frantically up to the 
marshal. 

Jeremiah’s surprise at this unexpected assault 
on his dignity was plain to be seen. 

“Money! locked in the court-house !” he gasped 
in astonishment. Then when he recognized his 
assailants he added severely: “What ’s the matter 
with you kids anyway, are you tryin’ to April 
Fool me?” 

“No, sir,” asserted Pinkey, promptly, “the 
money that was taken from the safe in the woolen 
mill is up there in the court-house attic and we ’ve 
got the man that took it penned up in there, too.” 

At this surprising assertion, Jeremiah began 
to take serious notice of what Pinkey was saying 
and a little questioning served to explain the 
cause of the boys’ excited state of mind. Tin 
Star was on the alert at once and as a crowd 
began to gather around his importance began to 
assert itself. Hastily selecting four men as his 
assistants, he started for the court-house, fol- 
lowed by the crowd, who had orders to remain 
outside. 

Leaving one of his deputies at the door to pre- 
vent those outside from entering, as well as a 
precaution against the possible escape of the pris- 
oner, Jeremiah procured a lantern from the base- 
ment and with Pinkey and Bunny leading the 
way the procession moved cautiously up the back 
stairs to the attic. The boys relished this second 
experience even less than they had the first, but 
Tin Star kept them in front of him, since he did 
not intend that they should escape, in case they 
were fooling him. They gave no outward sign 
of their uneasiness, however, and kept up an 
admirable show of stout hearts. 

Jeremiah removed the base-ball bat from be- 
neath the crosspiece and handed it to Pinkey; 
then he opened the door cautiously.. The attic 
was dark and absolutely still. Expressions of 
doubt were heard from the men who accompa- 
nied Tin Star, but Pinkey and Bunny insisted 
that the man was there and a search was begun. 
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Finally some one heard a slight noise over in one 
corner of the attic and an investigation revealed 
the photographer, crouched down behind a pile 
of old boards, utterly frightened out of his senses. 
Further search disclosed a box in another corner 
behind some rafters and in this box was found all 
the money, as well as several checks and other 
papers which had been taken from the safe at the 
same time. In the few minutes that had elapsed 
from the time he had found himself shut in the 
attic until the searching party arrived, the guilty 
man had been unable to dispose of the telltale 
evidence against him and his attempt to hide his 
booty had been useless. 

To resist arrest or to deny his guilt, in the face 
of the proof found with him, was out of the ques- 
tion for the photographer, and he submitted with- 
out complaint to being taken into custody and 
locked up. 

Pinkey and Bunny were hailed on all sides as 
real heroes and were soon the envy and admira- 
tion of every boy in Enterprise. 

Further action against Jim was dropped at once 
and the order given for his release. Tin Star 


marched him from his house back to the court- 
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house that the judge might discharge him accord- 
ing to law. Even Tin Star could scarcely keep 
from smiling, but with his sternest expression on 
his face he gave no hint to Jim, preferring to 
let the judge himself tell the good news. 
Jim was greeted on all sides with assurances of 
belief in his innocence from the first. The real cul- 
prit admitted his guilt and also that he had placed 
the piece of rosin beneath the safe in the hope 
that, in case he had been seen in the vicinity of 
the mill, no one would suspect him with such 
tangible evidence against some one else. He said 
he had hidden the money in the court-house until 
he could dispose of it because there was little 
chance of it being found there, and if it should 
be found, the fact that Jim was employed about 
the building would be another cause for suspicion 
against him. 

There was no defense that the photographer 
could make and the trial was consequently brief, 
ending with his being sentenced to a long term 
in prison, and by the judge extending to Pinkey 
and Bunny the thanks of the entire community 
for so bravely and so effectively ridding their 
town of such a dangerous person. 























THE ANNUAL EXCURSION OF THE CONGO FISHING CLUB 


CHORUS OF MEMBERS :—‘‘ HEY, THERE, IN THE STERN! 


TRIM THE BOAT!” 


THE THICK-SKINNED MEMBER :—‘' BEG PARDON, 
WERE YOU SPEAKING TO ME?” 





MUSIC MADE BY ELECTRICITY 


BY CHARLES 


fw HEN the door- 

ly, bell rang at the 

Brown’s house, 

Gertrude was 

just coming out of 

the dining-room, 

she said to her 

mother that she 

would open the 

front door. She 

did so, and saw 

on the piazza Thomas Wentworth, a schoolmate, 
who lived on Main street. 

“Good evening, Thomas.” 

“Oh! Evening, Gerty. Mother sent me over 
with some fresh compliments, right out of our 
garden, with her strawberries.” 

“You are excited, Thomas. Come in.” 


“Guess you would be excited if you had been 
with me just now. As I came along Main street 
I heard a band playing near the corner of Myrtle 
avenue, and when I got to the corner under the 
are light I heard a full brass band as plain as 


could be—and there was no band anywhere in 
sight. Jiminy! I thought it was magic till I saw 
a lot of people staring at the arc light—and the 
music came right out of the lamp!” 

“Yes,” said Gertrude, “and when we were at 
supper we had music out of a rubber tree. 
Mother, here is Thomas.” 

Gertrude’s mother came to the door and took 
the strawberries and said it was very kind in 
his mother to send them and kind in Thomas to 
bring them. 

“Come in, Thomas. We are to have some 
music this evening. Here is Thomas, Father.” 

This last she said to Mr. Brown, who had 
come out of the dining-room, followed by his 
eldest daughter, Mabel, and her husband, young 
Mr. Hyden-Jones, the organist at the Second 
Parish. 

“Glad to see you, Thomas,” said Mr. Brown. 
“Hang up your hat and come into the living- 
room. We have a little surprise for you.” 

Thomas gladly accepted the invitation, for he 
hoped that Mr. Hyden-Jones would play “Hia- 
watha” and the “Turkish Patrol” on the piano, 
for he liked the swing and march-like melodies of 
these two pieces of music. Thomas sat down 
with Gertrude on the broad window-seat next to 
the big Boston fern growing in its flower-pot in 
the corner of the room. Then Thomas observed 
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that the piano was closed and that Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown had taken seats on each side of the center- 
table and Mr. Hyden-Jones and his wife were 
seated by the fireplace, and he wondered if they 
were really to have any music. 

“Now, Gertrude,” said Mrs. Brown, “we are 
all ready. You may turn on the switch.” 

Gertrude touched a button on the wall, then 
came back and sat beside Thomas on the window- 
seat and said in a whisper, 

“Sit close to the fern—and don’t jump.” 

Thomas wondered what she meant when— 

“Boom! Boom! Rattlety Boom!” 

And Thomas said, “Sixty!” and nearly jumped 
off the seat. 

Somebody had struck a big bass drum right in 
the middle of the Boston fern. 

Everybody said “Hush!” and Thomas said, 
“Ex-excuse me!” and sat looking in amazement 
all round the room. There seemed to be a full 
brass band—bigger and louder, and ever so much 
better than a circus band—right in the room. 
He was sure the sound came out of the great 
fern beside him, and yet it was all over the room, 
and must be out in the hall, for he noticed that 
Norah, the waitress, was standing by the dining- 
room door, listening to the magic music. 

Everybody sat listening to the splendid band 
as it played a grand march, clear, loud and 
sonorous as if every one of the musicians sat 
right in the room—and there was not a soul there, 
save Thomas—and the family. The great march 
came to an end and everybody declared that it 
was just like hearing a real band go by in the 
street. 

Thomas was sure this must be the same magical 
music that he heard on Main street, and he natu- 
rally wanted to know all about it, and how it was 
done. Of course, being an intelligent American 
boy, he knew it was not magic at all, but some 
new, strange and wonderful music made by some- 
body playing on something, somewhere. 

“What is it? Where does it come from?” 

“That ’s right, Thomas. The level-headed boy 
always asks questions. Hark! Here comes an- 
other piece. Let ’s hear a few more and then 
Mabel or her husband will tell you all—Hush !” 

Suddenly it seemed as if they were all listening 
to a full orchestra—and such soft, sweet and 
beautiful music! Thomas was sure he could 
hear all the fiddles sweeping along in a charming 
song, and the flutes and the clarinets weaving a 
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pretty accompaniment to the song. Then, after a 
pause, they heard a fine organ, and then another 
piece by the brass band, with a cornet solo, that 
made Thomas clap his hands in applause, which 
made everybody laugh. 

“Well, Thomas,” said Mr. Brown, “what do 
you think of that, my boy? How is it done?” 

“It ’s very fine. I suppose you have a pipe line 
for the—” 

Everybody laughed and Thomas did not finish 
the sentence. However, being a sensible boy 
and seeing his mistake, he said: 

“Is it some new kind of telephone or phono- 
graph? It does not sound a bit like any talking- 
machine I ever heard.” 

Gertrude came to the rescue and said to 
Thomas: 

“See! Here, inside the fern and hidden by its 
green fronds, is a telephone. There is another 
telephone behind those sprays of syringa, over 
the center-table, and another behind the rubber- 
plant in the dining-room.” 

She parted the great fronds of the Boston fern 
and showed Thomas a telephone receiver behind 
the plant, and having a horn, like the horn of a 
gramophone. 

“Yes; I see the telephone and I can under- 
stand the music comes over a wire from some- 
where. But how is the music made? Is there a 
real band and a regular church organ on the line?” 

“No. It ’s a new and wonderful instrument, 
and when some one plays upon it, thousands of 
people can hear the music, in their telephones, 
miles and miles away. How it is done, I don’t 
know, but sister Mabel and her husband saw it in 
New York, and liked it so much, father had a 
wire connected to our house, and now we have 
beautiful music every evening, right at home, by 
wire from New York.” 

Then Mr. Hyden-Jones opened the piano and 
Mabel sat before it and called Thomas and Ger- 
trude to her side. Gertrude’s father and mother 
drew their chairs nearer for they, too, wished to 
understand this wonderful music. 

“Now,” said she, “I will touch the lowest key 
of the piano and you will see the little hammer 
fly up and strike the first and longest string. The 
string vibrates and gives out a deep humming 
sound. Touch it with your finger and you feel it 
quivering. This vibration of the string sets the 
air in motion, and this motion spreads through 
the air, just as you see little waves on a pond 
spread over the surface of the water. We can- 
not see the waves started by the string, yet we 
know that they fly through the air into our ears, 
and we say we hear the sound made by the vi- 
brating string.” 
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Thomas touched the big string and said that he 
understood that part of the business. Then said 
Mabel : 

“That lowest string of all gives just sixteen 
vibrations a second. I touch a key one octave 
higher, and make its string vibrate. Touch it, 
and you feel that it is moving much faster. It 
vibrates thirty-two times a second, and when the 
waves, set up in the air by the string, reach our 
ears, we say we hear a note one octave higher. 
It seems, to the ear, like a smooth, unbroken 
sound. It is really thirty-two waves coming to 
our ear so fast that we cannot separate them, 
and it seems to us like a continuous note. So it 
is with all the strings. The lowest gives sixteen 
vibrations a second, the next octave, twice as 
many, and so on to the eighth octave string that 
vibrates over four thousand times a second and 
gives a very high note. 

“So it is with all musical sounds. They are 
regular, uniform vibrations of the air. A girl 
sings and we know that two little cords in her 
throat, under the pressure of air from her lungs, 
vibrate and those vibrations fly through the air 
to our ears, and we say we hear her sing. A 
man speaks into a telephone and the vibrations 
of his voice cause the diaphragm of the transmit- 
ter to vibrate in exact time with these vibrations. 
Then a most singular thing happens. The sounds 
go no farther and the listener at the receiver 
does not hear the man’s voice. Something very 
different takes place. The wire is charged with 
a current of electricity and it, too, conducts vi- 
brations along the whole length of the wire. When 
these vibrations reach the receiver, its little dia- 
phragm vibrates with every vibration of the 
current, and these vibrations of the diaphragm 
set up new waves in the air and, as these 
waves are exactly like the waves given by the 
man’s voice, the listener thinks he hears the per- 
son speaking into the transmitter and under- 
stands every word, though, in truth, he does not 
hear the person’s voice, but sounds that are ex- 
actly like it.” 

Thomas and Gertrude said they understood it 
all so far. Then Mabel’s husband said: 

“When we were at the Central Music Station 
in New York, we saw in the basement a great 
number of dynamos all revolving together at the 
same speed, and each giving out an electric cur- 
rent. Now these dynamos are so arranged that 
each one gives a vibrating current; one a current 
of sixteen vibrations a second, another of thirty- 
two, another, say, of five hundred and twelve, an- 
other of two thousand and forty-six, and so on, 
there being just as many dynamos as there are 
keys to a piano. Up-stairs, we saw a man seated 
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before a group of keyboards and playing upon 
them, as if he were seated before a great organ. 
And, strangest of all, not a sound came from the 
instrument, for there were neither pipes nor 
strings to be seen. 

“Now, what happened was this: each time he 
touched a key he opened a switch, controlling the 
current of electricity, from one of the dynamos. 
Not a sound could be heard till the current trav- 
eled along another wire to the transmitter of a 
telephone. You can easily see that its dia- 
phragm would vibrate at exactly the same rate as 
the current—and, wonderful to tell, these vibra- 
tions of the diaphragm come to our ears through 
the air and we hear a loud, clear, sweet and beau- 
tiful note. If the man played a melody on the 
keys,-every telephone connected with his instru- 
ment would give that same melody, exactly as he 
played it. There might be thousands of people 
in many different places and, if each place had a 
telephone, all would hear the melody as clearly 
and correctly as you can hear Gertrude, when 
you stand beside her piano.” 

“Oh!” said Gertrude, “I cannot play as well as 
the man we heard to-night playing in New 
York.” 

“That ’s just the point,” said Mabel. “For, by 
this invention, Paderewski might play upon the 
instrument in New York, and we could hear him 
here at home, and fifty miles from town. Would 
not that be fine ?” 

“I ’d rather hear the circus band play ‘Hia- 
watha,’”’ said Thomas. 

Everybody laughed and Gertrude turned the 
switch again, and they heard a brass band play- 
ing “The Turkish Patrol.” “It just happened that 
way,” said she. “When you turn on the music 
you must listen to whatever the man in New 
York is playing at the time.” 

“T heard that in the street,” said Thomas. 

“Yes. The new music comes to the drug store, 
at Main and Myrtle, and instead of using a tele- 
phone the current is switched to the arc light on 
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the corner, and an arc light seems to answer 
almost as well as a telephone.” 

“But the band,” said Thomas. “One man can't 
play a whole band—though the drum-major at 
the circus sometimes acts as if he did the whole 
business.” 

“That ’s a point I don’t understand,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “We heard an orchestra and a band and 
a flute solo and a church organ. How can one 
man send us so many different sounds?” 

“That ’s what I ’d like to know,” said Thomas. 

“When I begin to play the organ,” said Mr. 
Hyden-Jones, the organist, “I must, you see, draw 
out a handle beside the keyboard, and each handle, 
or stop, controls a set of pipes having a par- 
ticular sound; one like a flute, one like a cornet, 
and so on. The man playing for us, also, 
has stops and when he draws the cornet stop 
the electric music sounds like a fine cornet. 
Every musical sound is a compound sound, 
many notes sounding at once, though, to the 
ear, they seem like one note. The player in 
New York has many dynamos giving many dif- 
ferent vibrations, and he can combine these vi- 
brations to produce a sound in the telephone 
precisely like a French horn, or a fife, or a bell, 
or a drum. It is very simple after all, as you 
see, and yet this new electric music is really one 
of the most wonderful inventions of modern 
times. It is so new that many have not even 
heard of it yet.” 

“T should think,” said Gertrude, “he would 
wish to hear himself play.” 

“So he does, and there is a telephone right 
over his head to enable him to hear his own 
music.” 

“My!” said Thomas. 


“I ’m glad I ’m not 
ninety years old instead of twelve, for if I were 
ninety I would not live long enough to see all the 
wonderful things that are being invented.” 

“Yes, my son,” said Mr. Brown. “It is a great 
thing to be a boy in nineteen hundred and 
seven.” 
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here once was a dear little Dog from Peru, | 
is name! am sure can not matter to you,) 
Who waded foo far in the treacherous Sea, 
@ And was seized by a Shark with a burble of glee. 
What a shock to the feelings of poor Mr.Shark, 
x8 When he found hehad dined on Peruvian bark 


ied Jehold here the sight of aslippery snake. 
441 Who rides on a bicycle of his own make. | 
i A friendly young Spider brought over his Kit, 
RA | And yolunteered kindly tohelp hima bit, — 
aa] And now any day,unless fate prove unkind, 
“a ou may see him spin by, with his friend on behind, 
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p&emeere’s a feathery Owl who has soked all his life, 

= = Never sparing amoment fowin hima wife. | 
=—=lrom twilight till dawn he made puns, and 'tis said, \ 
Ewe His puns were so bright that the moon hid her head. “ 
=e But his Zuzishment Came when ‘twas found to be true, 
ikl T hot his owlship was reilly, ‘too whitty fo wh) 


Alberfin. 
Randall 
































THE SIX O'CLOCK TRAIN 


The Six o’clock train comes through with a 

bang! 
And a roar and a toot and a hiss and a clang! 
Mother ’s a passenger, riding in state; 
The front chair ’s for father, he never is late. 


He comes running in, for the train makes a dash! 

We stop,—he jumps on,—then we ’re off like a 
flash ! 

No matter how much it may snow, blow or rain, 

Father ’s always in time for the Six o’clock train. 

Lucy Foster. 
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MAY-TIME JOYS. 
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Rainy Day Amusements in the Nursery 
FIFTH PAPER—“ MADE OF NEWSPAPERS” 


INVENTED BY 


LINA BEARD 


All rights reserved. 


INDIAN life seems to hold a very great attraction, 
for youngsters. Both boys and girls delight in 
“dressing up” and playing Indian, as every 
mother knows. But when the children can actually 
help make their own costumes and erect the ever 
fascinating wigwam, building it large enough to 
go in and out of, their happiness is complete. 

The best framework for a newspaper wigwam 
can be made of long-handled feather-dusters, but 
long-handled brushes, or poles of any kind you 
may happen to have will answer the purpose; all 
that is necessary is something you can make into 
a framework similar to Fig. 1. Tie your poles 
together at the top and spread them out at the 
base, tent-fashion. 

Make the covering for the wigwam of six 
large double sheets of newspaper. 

Only three poles will be needed when the cov- 
ering is of newspaper, but if you do not happen 
to have enough newspapers on hand for the en- 
tire outfit of tepees and costumes you can use a 
white muslin sheet for the wigwam, in which case 
four poles will be needed. The sheet, not being 
stiff like the paper, requires more supports to 
make it stand out sufficiently. Should it be in- 
clined to fall in between the poles, pull it out a 
little and lay a book over the edge which lies on 
the floor, as a weight to keep the sheet in place. 

If the children would like to have their wig- 
wam decorated in real Indian fashion, let them 
cut out large colored newspaper pictures and 
paste them around the lower part of the wigwam, 

VoL. XXXIV.—81. 


forming a band of pictures on the covering. Be 
the covering either cloth or paper, it will look well 
decorated, but the pictures must be pasted on be- 
fore the covering is adjusted over the poles. 
Make the girls’ and boys’ moccasins of news- 
paper, cut like the pattern (Fig. 3). For a 


THE FRAMEWORK OF THE TENT. 


small child of four years the paper should mea- 
sure fifteen inches in length and three and one- 
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Invented by Lina Beard. 
FIG. 2 


half inches in width; for older children cut the 
moccasin larger. 

Fringe the central portion of the longest edge 
according to the fringe lines on Fig. 3. Cut 
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FIG. 3 rHE PATTERN OF THE MOCCASIN. 
Invented by Lina Beard. 
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the two boundary side lines of fringe, A and A, 
up to dotted line; then bend down all dotted lines. 
Bring the two ends together, allowing the fringe 
to come on the outside, and fit the point B over 
the other point B. This finishes the newspaper 
moccasin (Fig. 4). 

[f your little girl is about four years old, make 
her dress skirt of two newspapers pasted together 
along the shortest edges, then folded lengthwise 
through the center and the two lower loose ends 
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WIGWAM AND THE COSTUMES MADE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


cut up into a deep fringe. This skirt needs no 
belt; it should be simply fastened together at the 
back on the child’s dress with safety-pins. 

Use one sheet of newspaper for the little 
squaw’s fringed sacque. Allow the paper to re- 
main folded along its white central band, and 
fold the double layers crosswise through the cen- 
ter, making four thicknesses. Cut an opening 


7 4. THE MOCCASIN COMPLETE 
Invented by Lina Beard All rights reserv 
for the head according to dotted line C (Fig. 
5). Fringe the sides along dotted line D, as 
shown in diagram on the opposite page. 
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Unfold carefully, that 
the paper may not tear, 
and after cutting a slit 
from the neck partially 
down the center of the 
front, you will have 
Fig. 6. If you wish to 
make the garment less 
liable to tear, paste nar- 
row strips of muslin on 
the under the 
sacque, around the 
neck, down each side 
of the slit, and at the 
head of the fringe. 

From a folded piece 
of newspaper cut the 
head-dress for the little squaw (Fig. 7). Let the 
top of the feather come on the fold of the paper. 
Turn over and crease down the straight edge of 
the band at dotted line (Fig. 7), making four 
layers. 








side of 





FIG. 5. THE SQUAW'S 
SACK FOLDED. 





Invented by Lina Beard. 
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FIG. 6. rTHE FINISHED SACK. 


Crown the little girl with the head-dress, pin- 
ning the ends together at the back with a safety- 
pin. Slip the moccasins on her feet, fastening 





THE LITTLE SQlI AW’'S HEAD-DRESS. 
rights reserved. 





FIG. 7. 

I ted by Lina Beard. All 

them to the toe of the shoe with a little stiff paste, 

and your charming little squaw will be ready to 
play in the wigwam ( Fig. 
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Older girls can make the Indian costume from 
the same patterns by cutting them larger. 

The Indian boy needs a lot of fringed news- 
paper for his costume. Cut folded strips to make 
the fringe thick and in two layers. Fold down 
the solid edge of one strip and with safety-pins 
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DETAILS OF THE PIPE. 


fasten the fold along the outside line of the boy’s 
trousers and stockings, as in the photograph 
(Fig. 13). Trim the other trouser-leg and stock- 
ing in the same manner. 

Cut a generous strip of double-layer fringe to 
fasten entirely around the boy’s shoulders, ex- 
tending across both back and chest. Reinforce 
the top edge of the band of fringe, and along the 
line where the solid paper meets the fringe, with 
strips of muslin, pasted on, to prevent its tearing. 

Make the boy’s calumet of a strip of news- 
paper five inches wide and about thirty-two 
inches long. Hold- one corner between your 
thumb and first finger and roll the paper as if you 
were making a lighter (Fig. 8). When you 
have it rolled to the opposite corner, E, remove 
your fingers and let the paper unroll. Smooth 
out the rolled corner until it springs back into a 
large roll about three-quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter (Fig. 9). 
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CALUMET. 
All rights reserved. 


FIG. II. THE 


Invented by Lina Beard. 

When the corner roll is the right size, continue 
to roll the paper until a long round stick is 
formed (Fig. 10). Paste the loose end of the 
stick on the roll and cut both ends off even, as 
indicated by dotted lines A A in Fig. to. 

Bend the paper roll about six and one-half 
inches from one end, and bring the bent portion 
over against and on top of the roll. Pin the fold 
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THE CHIEF'S COSTUME COMPLETE. 
All rights reserved. 


FIG. 13. 


down on the roll three inches from the bend; then 
turn up the open end to form the bowl of the 
pipe, which you must make stand erect should it 
seem inclined to lean (Fig. 11). 

For the chief’s feather head-dress cut a folded 
strip of newspaper long enough to encircle the 
boy’s head and allow for a lap—twenty-two 
inches will probably be correct. Make the strip 
six inches wide; the tops of the feathers must be 
along the folded edge. Let the feathers be fully 





FIG. 12 THE CHIEF S HEAD-DRESS. 


Invented by Lina Beard. 
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four inches high, and allow a space of one inch 
on the band at the base of each feather, F (Fig. 


12). The widest part of each feather should 
be one and three-quarter inches. Make the 
band four thicknesses by folding it over at dotted 
line; then crease each separate feather on the 


THE SQU AW'S COSTUME COMPLETE. 
All rights reserved. 


FIG. 15. 


right side lengthwise through the center to stiffen 
them and insure their standing erect. Cut an- 
other long strip of feathers in the 
same way to fall from the head 
down the back. On this strip paste 
the front and back of each feather 
together at its base. Also paste 
together the lengthwise upper por- 
tion of the band, and, instead of 
folding as you did the first band, 
separate and open out its two lower 
lengthwise halves. Crease them 
backward, away from each other, 
so that the feathers may stand erect 
and the band be at right angles on 
each side of the feathers (Fig. 14). 








The open base of the band lying against the 
boy’s back causes the feathers to stand out and 
not fall flat and spoil the effect, as they other- 
wise might do. The photograph of the boy chief- 
tain standing was taken expressly that you might 
see exactly how the newspaper costume of the 
Indian brave should look. 

One great beauty and 
newspaper Indian material to 
very effective results can be 
and with very little work. 
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THE BEARKINS AT THE FARM 
BY JOHN H. JEWETT 


Vacation time came, and the Children 
Were sent to their Grandfather’s farm. 

Of course, Little Tot carried Gretchen, 
And Rogue, to keep Bouncer from harm, 
Had Bearkin tucked under his arm. 


The lambs and the calves and the piggies, 
At first were afraid of the Bears, 

And though they knew all about Children, 
They were n't quite so sure about Bears; 
Those strange little Baby-kin Bears. 


The Bearkins soon found out that Children 
Play many queer pranks of their own, 
And thought that perhaps ’t would be funny 
To play with the farm stock alone ; 
The lambs, calves and piggies half-grown. 


One morning they went to the farm-yard 
Before Rogue and Tot had come out, 

And soon began chasing the piggies, 

Lill piggies set up a big shout, 


And rooted those Bearkins about. 


They tumbled them into the puddles, 
And had lively times with them there, 

Till Bouncer looked more like a Mud-Ball, 
Than Rogue’s little tidy Brown Bear ; 
And the piggies cried: ‘Go brush your hair.” 
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Poor Gretchen’s white fur was so drabbled, 
She went off and rolled in the grass, 
And when they were called in to breakfast, 


Tot told her to look in the glass { 
For a sweet little Baby-kin lass. ¥ 











Another day, out in the pasture, 
They met Brindle Cow and her calf; 

And when Mother-Cow saw those Bearkins, ¥ 

It was n’t so funny by half 

To be chased by a Cow and her calf. 










When safely outside of the pasture 

They peeped through the fence-rails and said : 
‘‘We wanted to play with your Bossy, 
And not hurt a hair of his head” ; 

But the old Brindle Cow shook her head. 













Then Bouncer told Gretchen a story 
Of «The Cow that jumped over the Moon,” 

And Gretchen said: “If it was ¢hazé cow, 

“’T was too bad she came back so soon. 

Why did n't she stay in the moon?” 












They next wandered into the sheep-fold 
And tried with the lambkins to play ; 

But Billy-Goat saw them, and butted 

Poor Bouncer till he ran away, 

And Gretchen thought best not to stay. 









They met an old Hen with her chickens, 
And wished to be friendly; but when 
They tried to play tag with the chickens, 

That anxious and good Mother-Hen 
Made Bearkins skip out of her pen. 












The old Hen rumpled her feathers, 
And clucked to her little Chicks there 

As if she were giving them warning 
They never should play with a Bear ; 

And Bouncer said: “ Well, we don’t care!” 













When Rogue and Tot heard all the story, 
They told them to live, learn and grow; 
That Children knew how to train Bearkins 
In the way little Bearkins should go, 
And keep out of trouble, you know. 




















INTERESTING ALIGHTING AND FLIGHT POSITIONS OF 
THE SONG SPARROW. 


The eye must take note of such positions at a mere glance; then 
the pencil hastily makes the outlines 
HOW TO MAKE DRAWINGS OF ANIMAL- 
LIFE. 


THE only materials needed for sketching from 
live animals in the field are two pencils, one soft 
and blunt, and one fairly hard and well sharp- 
ened; a sketch-book, preferably of the loose leaf 
kind, of small size; and a soft eraser. A field- 
glass is a great help, but not absolutely necessary 
for the beginner. ; 

Any one who has shot with a gun at moving 
and stationary targets, can pretty well realize the 
difference between drawing animals from life and 
drawing from mounted specimens or any “still- 
life” objects. Positions of perfect rest are char- 
acteristic of few birds. Not that birds are so 
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SIMPLE AND QUICKLY MADE SKETCHES OF LIVELY 
SQUIRRELS, ‘‘ LAZIEST HERONS AND STILL MOTHS 
rarely quite still, but that they are seldom still 
long enough at a time to impress the eye. Such 
is the difficulty of sketching animals and birds in 
highly life-like positions, that really satisfactory 
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EDWARD F BIGELOW 


THE MATERIALS FOR FIELD SKETCHING 


sketches are rare; in the artist’s portfolio they are 
the exception. Indeed, except in the case of a 
comparatively few species, it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to make a thoroughly satisfactory and com- 
plete drawing in the field. The problem is how 
to work to the very best advantage toward a suc- 
cess which we must remember can be only rela- 
tively complete, that is, merely a sketch. 

Whether the bird to be sketched be the laziest 
heron or the most animated warbler it is always 
best to allow for its changing position or flying 
away, for there are always chances of these. 
Therefore, always begin your sketch with the 
most important lines, and work gradually toward 
the least important details. Otherwise you must 
often be provoked by making a complete but 
hasty and unsatisfactory outline, and then seeing 
your subject fly away, leaving you to regret not 
having spent the time in getting a good sketch of 
some one or two parts of the bird—say the head 
and neck, or the fold of the wings. 

In making your sketch, keep in mind its main 
purpose—to save time, which is so valuable in 
this work. If you are making a sketch to aid 
you in naming a bird, the things you should in- 
dicate are the outline (which means the shape 
and relative size of the various parts of the bird, 
especially of the bill, legs, wings and tail,) and the 
color, by different shades accompanied by notes. 

If your sketch is for the purpose of showing 
some familiar bird in a peculiar or striking atti- 
tude every second of your time should be given 
to outlining the pose. When you are trying for 
simply a good bird picture, first get the slant of 
the figure and the angles formed by the head and 
neck, legs, wings and tail, and then, if the 
bird is still before you, proceed with the smaller 
details; but do not waste time on details which 
may be drawn as well from a mounted specimen, 
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such as the exact shape, curve, or length of the 
bill and feet. 

[he perching birds are not the only ones who 
are lively, and that should be drawn in posi- 
tions full of life and action; but many of the 
water birds and birds of prey may often be seen 
quite at rest, and sometimes offer a model for a 
fairly well-finished drawing. Experience will 
teach you what to expect of your bird models. 
You will try for a careful, fairly detailed picture 
of a heron watching for fish, and you will make 
your entire sketch of vireos, warblers and certain 
other birds after a single glance at your subject. 

Most of our remarks on drawing birds apply 
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HOUSEHOLD DRAWINGS—OUTLINE SKETCHES OF 
CATS, KITTENS, AND DOGS. 

also to drawing the fourfooted and other animals, 
it being only necessary to change “fly” to “run,” 
“wing” to “leg,” and so on. In order to draw 
live creatures of any kind, a good plan is to begin 
with domestic animals. <A pet dog or cat makes 
an excellent subject; with these it is not difficult 
to have several “sittings” for a single picture, and 
so one can make quite a well-finished drawing. 
Take, for example, a cat lapping milk or watch- 
ing for a mouse. In such cases it is best to at- 
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After some practice with the household pets 
we are ready to visit the Zodlogical Park, where 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN DRAWINGS—RED FOXES, 

WOODCHUCKS AND BLACK BEAR 
the problem becomes more difficult. Yet even 
here we may expect to find patient models among 
the bears, lions and buffaloes; while elephants are 
born posers. The smaller animals and birds are 
apt to be timid or very restless, and it is not often 
possible to make a complete and satisfactory 
sketch. 

The limbs of fur bearers.are more difficult to 
draw than the wings and feet of birds, because 
they are comparatively seldom in quite the same 
position; hence the angles formed by their sev- 
eral joints are ever changing, and this makes the 
difficulty especially great in the case of short- 
haired animals. The most practicable plan I find 
in sketching nervous animals is to draw the ani- 
mal in parts, making a separate study of one part 
at a time till I have all the details of a certain 
aititude (this may require several “sittings”) ; 
then I make a sketch of the entire outline from a 
single sitting and later work up the details in this 
outline sketch from the other sketches. The 
great advantage of this method is that the propor- 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES PASTED ON A AN OUTLINE DRAWING WITH THE ONE OF THE BIRDS CARRIED FURTHER 
SHEET OF MANILA PAPER. FIRST STEPS OF PAINTING. ALONG IN THE PAINTING. 
lhe sketches pinned on are enlarged A still further enlargement of the two In this stage, color has been used at the 
from those marked with an X sketches artist's leisure 


and rabbits, to say nothing of birds in cages. 
VoL. XXXIV.—82-83. 


tempt only a little at each sitting. Then there 
are pigeons, chickens, horses, cows, guinea-pigs 





tions of only a single part of the animal at a time 
need be considered, instead of the relative posi- 
tion of each part as you draw it, and its propor- 
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CAT OUTLINES. 


tions in their relation to all the other parts of the 
animal. 


The aid of a field-glass would be most welcome 
in sketching wild quadrupeds in the field, but 
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various kinds, often of widely separated orders, are 
ever appearing before one in the field, affording un- 
expected opportunities for good sketches, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep a sketch-book systematic, 
I find it more convenient and practicable to dis 
regard system entirely in the field, and later to 
cut the sheets of the sketch-book, pasting all the 
drawings of each species by themselves on sheets 
of manila paper of uniform size, and thus keeping 
them in order. These large sheets may be ar- 
ranged according to orders, families and genera. 
I have a portfolio for each order. 

Sketching from live birds and animals is very 

fascinating and exciting, and a good drawing of 
this kind, which gives the artist genuine pleasure 
and causes no suffering to the wild creatures, is 
much more satisfactory than a dead or mounted 
specimen, or a picture made from one.—EpMUND 
J. SAWYER. 
Ir is interesting to observe how almost every 
child, and, for that matter, every grown person 
who is not an artist, will draw a man or animal 
almost always the same way, namely, in a profile. 
The drawings on this page will be instructive. 
They are made by the well-known Japanese ar- 
tist, Mr. G. Fouji. If children would accustom 
themselves to observe the outline of a bird or 
animal in several varied poses, these would 
soon become as familiar as the profile. 





much can be done 
without one. In 
the case of chip- 
munks and squir- 
rels a glass would 


often be even a 
hindrance. And 
by watching near 
their burrows one 
can see wood- 
chucks and rab- 
bits, and some- 
times even foxes, 
closely enough 
with naked 
eye. 

Some parts of 
every sketch one 
makes will be better than others, and this 
may confuse you if you have made a series 
of sketches. After my model has gone 
away I mark the parts of my sketch which 
are satisfactory by inclosing them with a 
fine line, so that in sketching the same 
pose again I may give so much more time 
to the other details. 


the 

















Owing to the way birds and animals of 


BIRD OUTLINES. 
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HOW TO MAKE A VINE TEPEE. 
On page 641 is a description of a tepee or wigwam 
for indoor play. Below is an account of a real 
‘live ’’ tepee for outdoor fun. 

One afternoon, while taking a walk in Romney, 
West Virginia, my attention was attracted by a 
unique arrangement for vines at the back of a 
small cottage. In the immediate rear was a some- 
what elaborate pergola. Behind this were several 
little ‘* houses ’’ also covered with vines, and a low 
fence, with the sticks of which it was made almost 
entirely draped with a similar growth. 

In the center of this little yard was a playhouse, 
in the form of a pyramid, likewise draped with 
luxuriant, climbing plants. 

As I stood by the front fence admiring this 
beautifully, yet simply decorated, yard, a kindly 
voice from the porch at the back (I had 
not seen the person, so vine-covered was the pi- 
azza), invited me to, “Come in and see my son’s 
greenhouse.” Glad to accept the invitation I 
went around in the path to the rear of the house 
and inquired, “Where is the greenhouse?” 
“There,” she laughingly replied, pointing to the 
pyramidal playhouse. “Is n’t that a real green- 
house? I mean a house that itself is green, not 
merely a house of frames and glass to keep green 
plants in!” 

I investigated the “greenhouse,” and the young 
folks who were playing in it explained that they 
had read of Indian tepees and had made one of 
sharply and profusely branched cedar poles. The 
branches had been trimmed off and the whole 
covered by growing vines. One of the purposes 
of my visit to Virginia was to tell the school- 
teachers how to make school gardens, but those 
young folks told me more on the subject that 
afternoon than I ever taught in an hour’s lecture. 

I resolved that I would at my own home put 
that lesson into practice and recite it to the young 
folks of “Nature and Science.” 

Not having cedar poles, I substituted four 
pieces of spruce timber two by three inches, and 
each about twelve feet long. A hole was bored 
in the end of these and the four were fastened to- 
gether by a piece of strong wire. These four 
legs were then set up as one would set a tripod. 
I fastened wire netting and small rope between 
the arms of the inverted V of the three sides. 
The lower part of the front was left uncovered 
for the door. A “running” board was put 
around the base and a plant bed about a foot wide 
made within this. In this bed all around, except- 
ing at a little space before the “front door,” were 
planted the bulbs of Maderia vines and seeds of 
moon-flowers and morning-glories. These vines 
covered the tepee profusely, as is shown in the 


illustration on the next page, making a cool, cozy 
playhouse for the young folks. 

When the vines were in full bloom, I was away 
from home, but the young folks informed me that 
the house was beautiful. The photograph was 


taken on my return in the early autumn and after 
most of the flowers had disappeared. 

Boys and girls will find it very easy and inex- 
pensive to build this kind of real “greenhouse.” 
It may also be regarded as an Indian tepee or 


THE FRAMEWORK (COVERED WITH WIRE NETTING 
AND STRINGS) AND THE BASE BOARDS 
FOR THE VINE TEPEE. 


vine tent. Ina sunny yard it forms an excellent, 
shady retreat for play or reading. An interior 
platform covered by carpet, with some furnish- 
ings, makes an inviting “home” for any lover of 
outdoors; and the vines and flowers may be used 
as a convenient supply for botanical study in 
plant growth. It is interesting to note the dif- 
ference in the growth of the leaves and the ten- 
drils, where they are exposed to the full, illumin- 
ating power of the sunlight on the outside, and 
that observable on the inside, where they are in 
the shade and coolness. And if you have never 
seen a flower actually bloom, if you have not seen 
a flower slowly and deliberately open from a 
closed bud to a fully expanded blossom, you may 
watch the movement in the moon-flower. Early 
in the evening select one or more buds, and after 
a few minutes’ attention, you will not only be re- 
warded by a sight that must always be interest- 
ing, but you will be further repaid by a wave of 
perfume that will escape from the corolla, as the 
moon-flower literally bursts into bloom. 

It would be a pleasing change to make the 
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frame in the shape of a house, that is with per- 


pendicular sides and slanting “roof.” It is hoped 





**IN THE SUNNY YARD IT FORMS AN EXCELLENT 
SHADY RETREAT FOR PLAY OR READING.” 


that some of our young folks will improve upon 
my plans and “write to St. NicHoLas about it,” 
and that they will send photographs. Start the 
“house” in the early part of May. An instructive 
book on plant life will be mailed to the one who, 
on or before November Ist, sends me the most 
attractive photographs and description. 


THE TALLEST ANIMAL. 
THE giraffe, with its unequal legs, sloping back, 
long neck and two horny knobs on the head, ap- 
pears to be the most awkward animal in the men- 
It is one of the most interesting, because 
Giraffes are brought from Africa, 


agerie. 
it is so queer. 
and are used only for exhibition in the circus or 
in zoological gardens. A few naturalists say that 
there are eleven species, while others think there 
is only one. Some giraffes have two horns, others 
three or even five. Those with two horns are the 
kind usually exhibited here. The entire number 
of giraffes in captivity is said not to exceed thirty, 
but to buy a single one takes from two thousand 
to six thousand dollars, according to its age. 
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When about three years old, one costs nearly 
three thousand dollars. It lives on vegetable 
food, which, in the menagerie, is usually put in a 
rack high up on the side of the cage, as the ani- 
mal itself may be twenty feet high. In Africa it 
eats the leaves of certain trees, which it draws 
into the mouth by folding or wrapping its tongue 
around them. It is helped in this by the upper lip 
which projects beyond the lower, and is strongly 
muscular. The animal has great trouble to bring 
its mouth to the ground, and when it does so, it 
spreads the fore legs widely apart, and bends the 
back until it semicircular. It 
does this, except to drink or to pick up some deli- 
cate morsel of food. The legs on the same side 
move together, making what in horses is called 
the “pacing” gait. When attacked by its enemies 
it defends itself by kicking, the movements fol- 
lowing one another so rapidly that the eye can 
A traveler in Africa says, 


is almost seldom 


scarcely follow them. 


“T know beyond a doubt, that it often tires out, 


: . 











GIRAFFES PHOTOGRAPHED WITHIN THEIR PEN 


A CIRCUS TENT. 
discourages and even beats off the lion.” The 
horns are said never to be used as a defense, but 
the giraffe has been seen to butt with them when 
it is sporting with another giraffe. 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


SEEING THROUGH GROUND GLASS, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: The answer to this question I have 
always wanted to know. When I look through a piece of 
ground glass, and put a picture right under it, I can see the 



















THE LETTER WAS PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH GROUND 
GLASS, AS EXPLAINED BELOW. 


picture very plainly; but when I lift up the glass three or 
four inches, I cannot see it at all. Can you tell me why ? 
Your loving reader, 
ROBERT Woop (age 9). 


[ photographed your letter through a piece of 
ground glass. The upper part of, the letter was 
pressed against the glass, and the lower part was 
purposely held away so that the bottom of the let- 
ter was about three inches from the glass. The 
first part of the letter showed clearly through the 
glass; the lower part of the letter became more 
and more indistinct the greater the distance from 
the glass; the bottom of the letter (the farthest 
from the glass) could not be seen, and does not 
show in the photograph. 

The reason is that we see nearly everything by 
light reflected from its surface. When the 
ground glass is held in contact with an object, 
enough light passes through to be reflected in an 
amount sufficient to make that object faintly visi- 
ble; and it appears so indistinct and so misty, be- 
cause some of the light that passes back through 
the ground glass is scattered by the rough sur- 
face and lost. When the ground glass is raised 
above the object, the light is so scattered by the 
roughened surface, that not enough can pass 














through to illuminate the object and to form an 
image in the eye, and it therefore remains in- 
visible. 


SEEING A HORSE IN A HORSE'S EYE. 

HELENA, MONTANA. 
DEAR ST. NicHoias: This last summer while out of 
town for vacation, I went one day to the pasture to feed my 
pony some oats. On his coming at my call I rewarded him 
by the pail of oats. He put in his nose and began eating. 
I stepped to one side so as to look into his eye, and also to 
shade my face from the sun. In his eye, I was surprised 
to see the reflection of himself, andme. All was plainly to 
be seen except a little around his eyes, and the face or 
forehead. 

I asked several people about how it was all visible, but 
received no satisfactory answer. Would you please be kind 
enough to tell me what you think it was caused by, and 
a most interested reader will be very thankful to you. 
Bessie LIT?.e (age 13). 


There seems to me to be but one of two theories or a 
combination of the two, that will explain the phenomenon 
noticed by the young scientist in Montana, The phenome- 
non was probably due to the fact that the pony had exces- 
sively prominent eyes, held the head in just the right posi- 
tion, and was in very good light. At the same time there 
must have been a combination of reflections, and it is pos- 
sible that the young girl saw reflected on the cornea of the 
horse’s eye the picture that was reflected from her own eye. 
This last explanation would account for the reflection of the 
horse, as described, while the reflection of the girl was 
direct. —PrRoFessor E. H. LEHNERT, D. V. S., Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. 


It seems to me that Professor Lehnert (who 
has had extended experience with horses) makes 
a reasonable explanation of the very curious ob- 
servation. Our young folks who have oppor- 
tunity will please try to verify it and “write to 
St. NicHovas about it.” 


SPIDERS’ WEBS_ON GRASS. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear Sr. Nicuo.as: I have been in the country lately, 
and have noticed a great many cobwebs on the grass, 





OVER ONE HUNDRED SPIDERS’ WEBS ON A SHORT 
TERRACE, 
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bushes, trees and even the telegraph wires. I do not under- 
stand why that is. Will you please explain it ? 
Your interested reader, 
CATHERINE E. MONTGOMERY. 


Spiders are more varied and plentiful than 


commonly supposed. In almost every locality 


rHESI 


DROPS 


WEBS SHOWING 
DEW. 


A NEAR VIEW OF ONE OF 


TINY, JEWEL-LIKE OF 


the country at least three or four hundred species 


may be collected. In summer spiders abound on 
all kinds of plants, from grass to trees. It 
only when the webs are covered with dew that 
they become especially conspicuous. The 
are then no more plentiful, but I often hear the 
question asked on dewy mornings or foggy days, 
“What makes so many more cobwebs than usual 
to-day ?” 

The collecting moisture makes especiaily no- 
ticeable the flat webs on the grass. These are 
made by members of the Agalenide family of 
Each has a noticeable tube at one side, 


is 


webs 


spiders. 
in which the spider lives. 


WHAT IS A LEAF? 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
DEAR St. NicHowas: In regard to the question asked, 
‘* How many leaves has she ?”’ and also the picture printed 
on page 173 of the St. NICHOLAS for December, 1906, I 
wish to state the following: 

The girl in the picture holds twelve (12) leaves. Those 
on the stem in her right hand are simple, that in her left 
being pinnately compound, The latter’s midrib bears what 
seem to be separate leaves, but which in reality are small 
leaflets. That it is compound is shown by the facts: 

(1) There are no buds in the axils of the leaflets. 
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(2) Theblades of the leaflets are arranged horizon 
without any twist to their minute stalks. 
(3) Arrangement of leaflets on the midrib doe 
follow any of the systems of leaf arrangement on the 
Had each leaflet of this pinnately-compound leaf be 
self divided, the leaf would then have been describx 
being twice-compound. 


lly, 


The acacia possesses twice 
pound leaves 
Hoping to meet with your favorable opinion, I ret 
Yours sincerely, 
FRED 


W. Is 


This letter not only states correctly the number 
of leaves, but also explains best what is a com- 
pound leaf. A book on nature study has been 
sent to the writer of this letter. 

Most of the letters gave the number correctly, 
but failed to tell so well why the long specimen 
in the girl’s left hand, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is to be regarded as one leaf. This leaf 
was from an ailantus tree. The others 
wild cherry. 

Many letters incorrectly stated the number as 
forty-three, and a few claimed the number as 
two! 

The next best letter was from Miss Emilie M. 
Hendrie, Albany, N. Y. 


were 


SEEDS THAT ARE NOT EDIBLE. 

BROOKYLN, N. Y. 
DEAR St. NicHoLas: Are seeds of the orange and 
apple poisonous to eat? If so, what is the property that 
makes them so? I broke an orange seed in half and took 
out the kernel but I did not eat it for fear it was poisonous. 

Yours truly, 
KATHLEEN WHITE. 


No, the seeds are not poisonous. But they are 
difficult for the stomach to digest, and for that 
reason they should be avoided. 


HOW BIRDS SEE. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
I started taking you this year and 
I am particularly interested in 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
enjoy you very much. 


’ 


THE FACE OF A YOUNG MARSH-HAWK, 
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ontally, «* Nature and Science for Young Folks” because I love 
nature and am very fond of animals. 

~~ on have several pets of my own, including eight doves, six 

e stem. chickens (one chicken having seven young ones), and two 

be 1m white rats. Please tell me if a chicken can see straight 

ibed as 1 | of itself. As its eyes seem to be on the side of its 

€-com h I would not think it could. Thanking you in advance, 
























emain, AN INTERESTED READER. 
LI , ; . 
lf you will look straight ahead, closing first 
imber one eye and then the other, you will perceive that 
com- each eye has its own field of vision and although 
been the two are not quite the same, still they coin- 
cide in the center; that is, the left part of the 
ectly, right field and right part of the left coincide, and 
‘imen both eyes see straight ahead. This makes three 
istra- fields of vision. Yet we have no trouble in mak- 
leaf ing these three seem to be one. Even if the cen- 
were ter of our faces were drawn forward to a point 
so as to make the central field of both eyes 
r as smaller, and the right and left field of each eye 
r as larger or even distinct, it seems probable that we 
should have no more difficulty in regarding the 
e M. entire field of sight as one. So far as sight is 
concerned, the face of an owl or a hawk is not 
very different from ours. Judging from our 
own experience we might easily surmise that the 
Y. center field for both eyes and the side field for 
= each eye, all have about the same proportion. 
soak The many questions about a bird’s method of 
ous. uniting the two visual fields with an eye on each 
side of the head, would probably never have been 
- asked if all birds had a face similar to that of the 
are 
hat 
i. 
and 
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THE FACE OF A CHICKEN 





hawk or the owl. In those that have a part of 





the face elongated to form a bill, the eyes hold the 
little 






same relative position, though slanted a 
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THE FACE OF A PIGEON 
backwards. A photograph of the face of a 
bird taken with the bill pointing directly toward 
the center of the lens will show both eyes, which 
plainly see straight ahead, even though the lens 
is but a few inches from the tip of the bill. From 
the fact that birds readily pick up food, or fly 
through tangled thickets, it is evident that both 
eyes see in a central field djrectly in front as we 
do. It is also probable that the field of vision for 
each eye is larger than ours. 


PECULIAR METHOD OF HUMMING-BIRD. 
CHARLESTON, S. C, 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I was very much interested one 
day last summer, in watching a ruby-throated humming- 
bird. It was feeding from some althea flowers not six feet 
from where I was sitting, and I could distinctly see every 
movement. Much to my surprise the humming-bird, in- 
stead of going into the flower, went below it, and inserted 
its bill between the corolla and the calyx. It did this to 
several flowers, and I did not see it go into any of them. 

A few days later, I saw another humming-bird in the 
same place, but this one always went into the flower. 

The only reason I can think of for the curious actions of 
the first ruby-throat is that, as there had been a shower a 
short time before, it was trying to get the water which may 
have run down inside of the flower and collected in the 
calyx as in a cup. 

Is this the true reason? If not, what is the reason ? 

Your interested reader, 
FRANCIS M. WESTON, JR. 


A large proportion of the food of humming-birds 
consists of small insects which are gleaned from 
flowers. The humming-birds mentioned by your 
correspondent were undoubtedly hunting insects 
on different parts of the flowers. In the first case 
mentioned the insects probably were driven from 
the central part of the flower by the previous 
shower and had sought shelter underneath where 
they attracted the attention of the humming-bird. 
—A. K. FISHER. 
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“HEADING. BY CHARLES D, CORNWE\.L, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


THE GOBLIN OF ELFINDALE. But at last he grew weary, and found a bed 
ere He : ee On a bank of mosses; ‘‘I ’m tired,”’ he said. 
BY BERNARD F. TROTTER (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE Goblin of Elfindale ages long 
Had sung in the woodland his merry song. So he rested, and knew not what passed on the way. 
The leaves fell about him, and rotted away, 


And no wonder he was, the poor little thing: 
For a thousand years he ’d done nothing but sing. 


He had lived in the far-off, golden day 


When the Druids, under their oaks, held sway. And the wild rose silently over him crept, 


But still the Goblin of Elfindale slept. 
He had crouched with fear in his snug abode , ‘ 
WI went _ ‘ b Pans —— But ah! he-jumps! he ’s awake at last! — 
1en the Romans were making the woodland road. — ; 
With a snort and a roar a great car flies past. 


He had heard the ring of the clanging blades And the Goblin stared at the dust that rose, 
As the knights rode forth to the far Crusades. And with elfin fingers he held his nose 


And now, each day, when the sun was high, And the Goblin of Elfindale scratched his head, 
He sang, as the stage-coach rattled by. My whiskers! How long I ’ve slept,” he said. 


THIs is our month of Humor. We 
have humorous poems, stories and 
pictures, which is to say, we have 
selected from the many contribu- 
tions sent those which seemed to 
come nearest to filling the require- 
ments of the competition that they 
should produce laughter, or at least 
a smile. Perhaps we have not 
selected well, for the sense of 
humor is a curious thing, and it 
may be that the poems and the 
stories and the pictures which 
amused the League editors will 
only bring sorrow to the hearts 
of certain of the League readers 
But we have done our best, and 
even the little god of Mirth him- 
self could not do more. 

The question, ‘‘In what does 
humor consist ?”’ has been often 
asked, and perhaps has never been 
very satisfactorily answered in any 
single sentence. There seem to 
be so many kinds of it. Some- 
/ js times it takes the form of wit, 

which is the apt expression of an 
oblique turn of thought, Sometimes 
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it consists in mere ridicule, which is seldom worthy, and 
is frequently dangerous. Sometimes it is just a play 
upon words, and this is not the best form of humor. 
Indeed, the punning habit is to be shunned as a disease, 
and those who have it in its more violent forms should 
be secluded. Sometimes very good humor consists chiefly 
in absurd comparisons and exaggeration, but this must 
be done by a skilful hand or only the less intelligent 
will findit amusing. Perhaps the most satisfactory form 
of humor is that which depicts some ludicrous event, or 
series of events, with that nice art and imagination which 
makes the picture clear and simple, leading to a well- 





“‘WHERE 'S THAT THORN?” BY CLEM DICKEY, AGE 10. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


rounded finish or climax; and if there is a poetic touch or 
underlying pathos which comes to the surface here and 
there, then surely the art has reached its best expression. 

But some one may be moved to ask, ‘‘ What is meant by 
a ludicrous event ?”’ and if we answer, ‘‘ It is an event in 
which there is usually a surprise or a series of surprises of 
an absurd kind,” the same questioner might inquire 
‘* What makes a surprise absurd, and what is the differ- 
ence between a surprise that is absurd and one that is n’t?”’ 
And if we tried to answer that we should presently find 
ourselves in very deep water. We probably should n’t try 
at all, but just stand on the bank and declare that surprise 
is the very essence of humor, and then if he made one 
more inquiry, we should perhaps destroy the questioner, 
which might be a surprise to him and a service to the 
world at large. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 87. 
(Subjects announced in January.) 

In making the awards, contributors’ ages are considered. 

Verse. Gold badges, Margaret L. Brett (age 17), St. 
Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N. Y., and Bernard F. Trot- 
ter (age 16), Woodstock College, Woodstock, Ontario, 
Can. 

Silver badges, Margaret Crawford (age 13), Oak Park, 
Ill. ; Marjorie S. Harrington (age 14), Box 2, Andover, 
N. J., and Katharine Robinson (age 15), 119 11th St., 
Racine, Wis. 

Prose. Gold badges, Velma Jolly (age 13), Versailles, 
Ill.; and Annie Stowell (age 14), R. F. D. 1, Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Silver badges, Mildred Seitz (age 16), 310 Stuyvesant 
\ve., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Katharine P. English (age 12), 
390 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn., and Alice Cabell 
Clopton (age 11), Casanova, Va. 
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Drawing. Gold badges, Charles D. Cornwell (age 
15), 3418 High Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Winifred Hutch- 
ings (age 13), 1578 Barret Ave., Louisville, Ky., and 
Muriel E. Halstead (age 13), Seiger Hotel, El Paso, 
Tex. 

Silver badges, Walter Oehrle (age 14), 2567 Dodge St., 
Omaha, Neb.; Margaret Ramsay (age 14), 1725 First 
St., Louisville, Ky., and M. Alban Forsyth (age 16), 914 
Hemlock St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Photography. Gold badge, Ferdinand Wead Haasis 
(age 17), 78 Seminary Ave., Rahway, N. J. 

Silver badges, Margaret W. Shaw (age 13), Ft. Slo 
cum, N. Y., and Clem Dickey (age 10), 1909 Binney 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Wild-Creature Photography. First prize, ‘‘ Black 
Ducks on the Ice,”” by Hugh M. A. McEachran (age 
14), 505 Sherbrook St. W., Montreal, Can. Second 
prize, ‘‘ Rocky Mountain Sheep,” by Dorothy Kenly 
(age 12), North Yakima, Washington. Third prize, 
‘*Live Fish in Water,’’ by Cleaneay Linn (age 14), 
Canton, Mo. Fourth prize (silver badge), ‘‘Squirrels,”’ 
by Oswald C. Brewster (age 10), 1705 Washtenaw 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Puzzle-Making. Gold Badges, Helen Whitman 
(age 12), 1325 Greenwood St., Evanston, Ill, and 
Walter Strickland (age 14), 1687 Bathgate Ave., New 
York City. 

Silver Badges, Cornelia M. Hallam (age 13), 743 
Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, Minn., and Alvin C. Rosen- 
blatt (age 11), 258 West g4th St., New York City. 

Puzzle-Answers. Gold badges, Emily Smith (age 
15), 550 Winthrop St., Toledo, O., and Harriet Scofield 
(age 14), 1010 Bellefontaine Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Silver badges, Francis Edmonds Tyng, Jr., (age 
10), 309 Casino Ave., Cranford, N. J., and. Erma 


Quinby (age 15), 24 Stratford Pl., Newark, N. J. 


BETTY. 
BY VELMA JOLLY (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 


GRANDMOTHER GREY had given each of her three grand- 
children a text to learn every morning since the last New 











PLEASE.”"” BY MARGARET W. SHAW, 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


** LOOK PLEASANT, 
AGE 13. 


Year, and had promised a new gold-piece to the one who 

could remember the most texts at the end of the year. 
Tom and Jack, her two grandsons—aged ten and eight 

respectively —scoffed at the suggestion that little five-year- 
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old Betty could learn over three hundred texts in a 
year. The idea! 

“ But time soon proved to them their.mistake. When 
Betty once learned a text, she never forgot it. How- 
ever, the trouble lay in convincing her of its real 
meaning. She would never believe that the maxim, 
«‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” did not apply to mischief as well as to work. 
It took her grandmother two weeks to convince her 
that the commandment ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal ”’ had 
anything to do with eating jam from the pantry shelf 
without asking leave. 

On the other hand, she was very easily convinced 
whenever Tom wanted to go fishing on Sunday, or 
when Jack came home with a black eye and a very 
lame excuse to accompany it, that he was in the 
wrong; and accordingly she reproved him by quoting 
some text she thought had to do with his case. 

Then, too, Betty had another fault—a_ hasty 
temper, one which would blaze up in a minute 
and die down again almost as quickly. Perhaps 
it was made more so by her brothers, who were 





**ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP.”” BY DOROTHY KENLY, AGE 12. (SECOND 


PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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** BLACK DUCK ON THE ICE.” BY HUGH M. A. MCEACHRAN, AGE 14. 


(FIRST PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


AN AMUSING SKETCH. 
BY ALICE CABELL CLOPTON (AGE I!) 
(Silver Badge.) 
SEVERAL years ago a friend gave us a parrot. 

Polly had a very sharp bill of which we all stood 
somewhat in awe except Jane Richards, our colored 
nurse. She petted Polly a great deal, who received it 
very graciously. Polly talked incessantly and seemed 
perfectly at home, but she wouldn’t come out of her cage. 

We coaxed in vain. 

One day after many fruitless attempts to coax Polly 
from her cage, we decided upon a desperate plan. It 
was this: Jane the Bold was to take Polly forcibly 
from her cage! Before undertaking this task Jane 
wrapped a cloth about her hands. 

When Jane put her hands in the cage Polly gave a 
loud and disapproving cry. As Jane’s hands drew 
nearer and nearer to Polly, the parrot’s eyes grew 
larger and larger, and Polly’s cry grew louder and 
louder, until, as Jane’s hands just touched her, the bird 
gave the most ear-splitting scream we had ever heard. 

We fled from the room in terror! 





always teasing her just to provoke 
her into making a display of it. 

On one occasion, when Jack had 
stepped on her favorite terrier’s foot, 
she seized a large dipper full of 
water, from the well near by, and 
threw it at his head. In a moment 
she had repented her hasty action, 
but that would not restore the fresh- 
ness to Jack’s newly-starched linen, 
nor would it prevent her from receiv- 
ing punishment, should her mother 
find her out. 

But her fears were soon dispelled. 
Tom (who literally ruled Jack), seeing 
a chance of a joke, told her that if she 
could give some text to excuse her- 
self from giving Jack such a duck- 
ing, neither he nor Jack would ever 
tell the matter. 

For once, Betty was _ puzzled. 
Then, her little round face dimpled 
up and she utterly cleared herself 
(before her brothers) by saying, ‘It 
is more blessed to give than to 





“ LIVE FISH IN WATER.” 
: oa AGE 14. (THIRD PRIZE, WILD CREATURE 
receive. PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


BY CLEANEAY LINN, 


Even Jane the Bold! As we looked 
cautiously through the door, Polly 
looked at us serenely and in the most 
complacent tone said, ‘* Hello! Polly 
wants a cracker! ”’ 


‘‘SURE CURE” PATENT. 


f MARGARET L. BRETT (AGE 17). 





(Gold Badge.) 


Bossy had a toothache 

To the dentist he must go; 
Bobby did n’t seem to care, 
Cautiously he brushed his hair 
And arranged his crimson bow. 
So Bobby to the dentist went, 
But in the chair a patient spent 
An hour of vital groaning ; 
Bobby listened thoughtfully 
Listened to this awful moaning, 
Then the ache by quick degree 
Departed very suddenly— 

And Bobby too. 
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‘ SQUIRRELS.” BY OSWALD C. BREWSTER, AGE 10 
(FOURTH PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 
BY ANNIE STOWELL (AGE 14). 


(Gold Badge.) 


ONE summer, a few years ago, when I visited my grand- 
father who lived on a farm, he had a calf named Buckey. 
Grandpa was about seventy-three years old and the calf 
was about nine weeks old when the incident about which 
I am going to tell occurred. 

Grandpa had been tying Buckey to a small log, but 
Buckey could drag the log around with him wherever he 


wanted to go and it did not keep him out of the garden. 

Grandpa decided that it would be better to drive an iron 
stake into the ground and tie Buckey to that. 

Knowing that Buckey would butt over anything that 
came in his way Grandpa gave him a pail full of bran and 
milk to eat. Thinking that he could drive the stake while 
Buckey ate his bran and milk, Grandpa began to drive 
the stake into the ground. Buckey soon finished eating 
his breakfast. Seeing Grandpa stooping over driving the 
stake into the ground, he made a rush for Grandpa. 
Grandpa was just in the act of raising the sledge hammer 
to strike when Buckey reached him. Away went hammer 
and away went Grandpa on Buckey’s back. 

Not being very tall Grandpa’s feet lackeda little of touching 
the ground. Grandpa wouldslide over 
to one side and get one foot almost to 
the ground when Buckey would lunge 
forward and throw Grandpa _ back 
where he was in the first place. 

Not being tied Buckey was free to 
go where he pleased, and he evi- 
dently pleased to go all over the 
barn-yard. 

Buckey had on aleather collar and 
Grandpa caught hold of this and 
pulled with all his might. Doing 
this choked Buckey so that he had 
to stop and Grandpa quickly alighted 
from his novel steed on which he 
had been forced to mount so un- 
ceremoniously. 

When Grandpa went back to finish 
lriving the stake into the ground he 
took great pains to have Buckey tied. 

My Grandmother and I were the 








only spectators of this comical 


scene. “LUXURY.” BY ELINOR P. 


LYON, AGE 13 


THE WOOLLY BEAR, 
BY ETHEL B. YOUNGS (AGI 
( Silver Badge Winn 


CHUBBY and queer-looking 
Lovely and brown: 

Teddy, the woolly bear, 
Talk of the town. 


Sweaters and caps for him, 
Mittens and socks, 
Overalls, foot-ball suit, 
In a trunk-box. 


He is the jauntiest 
Merriest chap— 

Squeaks when you give him 
A gentle small tap. 


**GOOD AMERICANS.” BY ARTHUR BLUE, AGE 13 


Everyone loves him for 
He is so cute! 

See him— capped, mitted, furred— 
In his street suit! 


Chubby and ever so 
Cunning and brown: 

Teddy, the woolly bear, 
Talk of the town. 


A FUNNY EXPERIENCE. 
BY KATHARINE P. ENGLISH 
(AGE 12.) 

(Silver Badge.) 


ONE hot day in summer when we 
were up in the White Mountains, 
our dog Jack was wandering through 
the kitchen wagging his tail very 
hard; a large sheet of fly-paper was 
lying on the table, he wagged his tail 
on it and it stuck. He thought there 
was a queer feeling on the end of 
his tail, and when he looked around 
and saw this enormous thing flap- 
ping in the wind, he got scared and 
rushed out of the back door, down the 
steps and out into the back yard; 
there he rushed around and around. 
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“‘A HEADING.”’ BY WINIFRED HUTCHINGS, AGE 13. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


Our yard connects with the golf links, and the people 
there laughed and laughed to see him go. Some people 
thought he was mad and became scared. The people sat 
on the club-house porch and watched poor Jack tearing 
madly around our back yard. Some caddies tried to catch 
him, but he always bounded away from them, so they soon 
stopped. When every one had gone back to the club-house 
porch to watch him, he took another look at the fly-paper, 
and when he saw it was still there he was furious. He ran 
around and around to catch the end of his tail but he 
could not. Soon he stopped, then my sister came up to 
him ; she took a large pair of shears and cut the fly-paper 
off. Jack got over it in a few days, but while we had him 
he never got fly-paper on his tail again. 


WHERE POP-CORN GROWS. 
BY MARJORIE S. HARRINGTON (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 
ALONG a shady path one day, 
A tall young soldier slowly strolled ; 
Upon his shoulder he had placed 
A little girl, just two years old. 


Near by, a cherry orchard stood, 
In all the soft white bloom of May; 





The light wind stirred the blossoms sweet, 
Which danced and bowed with laughter gay. 


The birds among the blossoms white, 
Poured forth their loud and joyous lays ; 
Thankful for all the joy around, 
And for the coming summer days. 


Into the branches gazed the child, 
While sounded loud the hum of bees; 

Then turning to her uncle said, 

** Does pop-corn grow on cherry-trees ?”’ 


[Wy mother was the little girl.) 


THE GOAT AND THE SEE-SAW. 
BY MILDRED SEITZ (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
BILLY is a small white goat with long silky hair and large, 
innocent topaz eyes. He lives in the country and the road 


in front of the yard where he lives is a favorite promenade 


for the babies of the neighborhood who both delight in 
and fear Mr. Goat. 

One day his little master and mistress left a see-saw va- 
cant within the limits of his rope. Billy had watched the 
children playing on it with great interest, and now that 
they had deserted it he determined to try it himself. One 
end of the board touched the ground and up this he gravely 
marched with a just-see-me air. With quite unexpected 
suddenness and force, Master Goat found himself on the 
ground with a queer sensation under his chin, while the 
end of the board on which he had just been walking, was, 
much to his surprise and indignation, high in the air. 

He looked at the strange affair, and determination 
showed itself in his eyes when with a ba-a-a which 
plainly said, ‘‘ I ’Il show you who ’s who,” he cautiously 
began the ascent. The board rocked unsteadily but this 
time the training of his ancestors stood by him and Billy 
stayed on. He carefully walked down again and, after pa- 
tiently experimenting a few times, succeeded in -balancing 
himself on the right part of the board and see-sawing to 
perfection, much to his delight and that of the audience 
which had gathered by that time at the foot of the lawn and 
was applauding him vigorously. 

Billy was very proud of his performance and was al- 
ways willing to show off whenever we wished him to. 

















‘*4 CATACLYSM.” BY WALTER OEHRLE, AGE 14. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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**4 HEADING.” BY MARGARET RAMSAY, AGE 14. 


A NONSENSE VERSE. 
BY KATHARINE ROBINSON (AGE 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE tall pines are pining for winter, 
The hair of the hare-bells is white, 


The blue of the blue-bells is fading, 
The nightingales sing all the night. 


15). 


The cow-slips away while the breezes 
Are stripping the grand old trees bare, 

The bull-rushes madly at something, 
The horse-flies up in the air. 


The bumblebee bumbles as usual, 
The cabbage-patch patches as w ell, 

The threshold was holding its utmost— 
When the door-stepped out gaily and fell. 


The corn stalks are stalking their fastest 
The grasshopper hops in his tracks, 

The pawpaws have paused in their labor, 
The crickets have ‘‘ cricks ” in their backs. 
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A HUMOROUS STORY. 


BY DOROTHY FISHER (AGI 13). 


My little cousin, aged six, is a 
very good girl when she wants to 
be good, but can be very naughty 
and mischievous if she chooses. 

Her mother wished to impress 
on her mind that if a person yielded 
to temptation it would be 
much easier to do so the next time, 
so that in time they would be 
naughty all the time. 

So she told her the story of ** Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” in as simple 
words as possible. 

My cousin could not understand 
the story exactly, and she could 
not think of asking questions; 
but apparently hoping for an ex- 
planation, she was overheard to 
tell her grandmother her version of the story. 

**Once upon a time,’’ said she, ‘‘ there was a little boy. 
He was a very good little boy, but sometimes he was very 
naughty. 

**So when he was bad he would run out and ‘ hide,’ 
when he was good he would go and ‘ jeggle.’” 


once, 


but 


THE FARMYARD. 


BY MARION HUSSEY (AGE 8). 


THE NOISES OF 


** QuACK! quack!” said the duck, 
‘*Cluck! cluck!” said the hen, 
** Moo! moo!” said the cow, 
And when just then 


The cat came along 
And replied ‘* mee-ow,’ 
And soon came the dog 
A-crying ** bow-wow ”’; 


Then along came the horse 

With his pleasant ‘‘ neigh, neigh”’ ; 
And that was the noise 

Of that farmyard that day. 





The bull-dog is dogging his footsteps, 
The watch it is watching him too, 

The rain it is reigning with glory, 
The crocus is croaking for you. 


The sign post is posting its posters, 
The hail it is hailing a hack, 

The cards are discarding their lowest, 
And the trumpet is trumping a Jack. 
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“* HEADING.” 


BY MURIEL E. HALSTEAD, 


AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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REMARKS OF A BLACK CAT. 
BY DOROTHY TENNEY (AGE 12). 


My name is Abdul Hassan 
My mistress says ‘‘ assassin! 
When she discovers I have killed a little bird; 
When I come into the house, 
In my mouth a little mouse, 
I ’m the smartest littie puss that ever purred, 


” 


When I stand on all four feet, 
Coax in pleading tones for meat, 
She says **Oh! You ’re a nuisance, I declare.” 
When on two hind legs I stand, 
Drooping paws and accents bland, 
I am hugged and fed and called a ‘‘ darling bear.” 


Now my mistress signs her name, 
I will try to do the same 
‘¢Oh! you naughty, naughty puss’’—then stopped to laugh, 
‘* Everybody come and see 
What my kitty ’s done for me, 
He ’s inked his paw and made his thumb-o-graph.”’ 








OLO-V) ME 


BY ADELAIDE NICHOLS (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 
Miss Sarah Aramantha Green 
Went out to call one day, 
Accomp’nied by her sisters, two; 
All in their best array. 


Miss Aramantha dressed in red; 
Miss Jane in pale green silk; 
The other, Miss Amanda Green, 

In brocade white as milk. 


They carried shawls of black or white, 
To suit each lady’s pride. 

They carried bags of leather fine, 
And parasols beside. 


The hostess welcomed them with grace 
Inviting them to tea. 

She praised their bows and ‘“ furbelows,’ 
So courteous was she. 


’ 


The three guests praised the biscuits fine 
And little cakes and tea. 

The hostess smiled, and as she smiled, 
Passed round refreshments free. 


Miss Aramantha and her friends 
Then homeward made their way, 

With pleasant words and kind ‘ adieus,” 
They ’d had a happy day. 


THE QUESTIONER. 
BY MARY CASS CANFIELD (AGE 13). 


BENEDICT THOMAS was small. Benedict Thomas was 


restless ; and Benedict Thomas loved to ask questions. 
This combination, I believe, is frequent. In Benedict 








**THE IRONY OF FATE.”” BY M. ALBAN FORSYTH, AGE 16. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


Thomas's case it would have been almost impossible for 
him to live if he had not asked at least ten questions a 
minute! Rainy day usually ended in his being sent to bed 
without supper. Such was his inquiring turn of mind. 

On the particular rainy day of which I am speaking, 
Benny (as he was familiarly called) had not failed to present 
the usual number of inquiries. Consequently by three 
o’clock he was forced to take refuge in the kitchen, having 
been expelled in the most vigorous fashion from every 
other room in the house by its irate inmates. Mary, the 
cook, was patient. That’s why Benny went to the 
kitchen as his last resource. But even Mary’s patience 
was exhausted by the time Benny went to sleep or at least 
pretended to, and watching his opportunity, pulled the cat's 
tail when that poor animal was least expecting it! Of 
course, he asked all manner of questions and pried into 
everything. Finally, Mary could control herself no longer. 
** Master Benny,” she cried, after that young man had up- 
set a box of salt upon the floor, ‘‘I don’t mind your sitting 
here if you ’ll keep quiet, but you ’ve got to behave your- 
self. I "Il tell you right now I ’Il chase you out of this 
kitchen if you won’t sit down on that chair and not ask one 
more question!’ Benny, awed by this threat, promised 
and for a few minutes, really kept quiet. Presently, Mary 
went out of the room. She was just going to get some 
milk for the pudding she was making, she told Benny. 
When she came back she went on with her pudding. Soon 
she noticed Benny wriggling. When Benny wriggled it 
meant more questions! His wriggles became frantic. 
Finally he broke the silence. ‘‘ Mary,” he ventured. 
** Well,” she asked. ‘* May I just ask one more ques- 
tion?”’ Mary heaved a sigh—her tone was long-suffering. 

‘*Well, then,’’ queried Benedict Thomas, ‘‘ which side 
of the pan did you pour the milk out of?” 

And Mary said, ‘‘ The inside ! ” 


TEDDY BEAR. 
BY KATE CHEESMAN (AGE 9). 
I HAVE a little Teddy Bear 
That said he had no doubt 
That he could kick his arms and legs 
All around about. 


And when I look at Teddy 

I love him more than all 
The toys around about 

The scattered nursery hall. 
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LEAGUE LETTERS 


Sr. AuGcustine, FLA 
Drar St. Nicuotas: Iam so fond of you! 
Every month, days before the appointed time, 
] am saying to everybody : ‘My Sr. Nicuo- 
Las will soon be here! My Sr. Nicwoias 
will soon be here!’’ And I say it so many 
times that mother and father are glad when 

mes, for two reasons; one is, then I will 

saying you will soon be here and another 
reason is that they would rather have me read 
you than anything else. And when you 
come, I just read and read and read until 
I have read every single thing in you, and 
then I am so sorry there is nothing more. My 
brother took you for years and liked you very 
much. I am staying in the “ oldest city in 
the United States,” and it certainly is a 
quaint old place. I am staying right on the 
Matanzas bay, and from our upper balcony, 
we have a beautiful view of Anastasia island 
and the ocean beyond. The old cathedral, 
slave market, city gates and fort are very in- 
teresting. 

Your loving and interested reader, 
CHRISTINE R. BAKER (age 12). 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I want to thank you 
for my pretty silver badge, and tell you my 
little experience I had before I knew that [ 
had wona prize. On the 7th of last Septem- 
ber I received two postals from St. NicHoLas 
members who had seen my name in the Sr. 
Nicuworas. The next day I received three, and all had seen my name 
in the St. Nicnoias. Well, I began to wonder how my name got in 
the Sr. Nicuotas. On account of the earthquake here I had delayed 
buying the September number of the St. Nicuotas, and so did not 
know that I had won a prize. The next day I bought a St. NicHoLas 
and to my surprise when I opened it my eyes fell on my own picture, 
and saw that I had won a silver badge. Oh, how happy I was, I could 
hardly wait till I got home to tell mama about it. 

And now I have my silver badge and how beautiful it is! 
Thanking you for my silver badge again, I am, 
Your loving reader, 
CHRISTINA NIELSEN 


‘* A HEADING.” 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 
Dear St. Nicnotas: Althoughhaving passed the age limit I venture 
to send you a little poem expressing my gratitude for the interest you 
have taken in me and my work. You have most generously bestowed 
yrizes upon me during the six years I have been a mem of the 
e eague. Now, that I can no longer contribute, it seems as if a great 
pleasure had suddenly been taken from my life. It is impossible to ex- 
press the joy and benefit I have received from the League. 
Though f I may not contribute any more to the League, believe me 
ever, Your enthusiastic reader, 
Atice SHircey WILLIs. 


FAREWELL TO THE LEAGUE 


Tue time has come when I must part 
From thee, dear friend of my young days, 
I sadly go with heavy heart, 
And backward turn with longing gaze. 


Since first I joined the ranks of those 
Who “Live to Learn and Learn to Live 
I ‘ve felt the pleasure toil bestows, 
And peace that honest efforts give. 


” 


Through thee, dear League, at length I learned 
The worth that lies in work well done; 

The crowning joy of honors earned, 
And of success through failure won; 


The bitter sweetness of despair, 
Which doth engender latent hope 
With haste, impatience, lack of care, 
Thou too, hast taught me how to cope. 


Since I must say farewell this week, 
And in the broader school of life 
My own salvation surely see 
And bear my share of toil and strife, 


I wish to thank thee, ere I go, 
For all that thou has done for me 
To thee my first attempts I owe, 
Whatever I may do or be 
Auice Suirtey WILLIs 
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BY MARY FALCONER, 
AGE 14. 
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Tue BALpwin Scuoor, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dear Sr. Nicnoitas: Thank you so much 
for my beautiful gold badge. I appreciate 
and value it more than anything I possess, 
because I earned it myself. 1 nearly had 
heart-failure though, when, on casually glanc 
ing through the magazine for January, I dis- 
covered my name among the prize winners 
It was certainly unexpected enough 

This is a fine boarding school, and we have 
the best timesever. There are a hundred and 
eight girls, so we have to have a large build 
ing and grounds, which makes it seem almost 
like the country, and as the grounds are laid 
out in hockey and tennis and basket-ball courts, 
we have plenty of outdoor fun 

I must close now, as duty calls with the 

voice of the bell, for study-hour 

‘ery sincerely your reader, 
KATHARINE L. CaRLINGTON 


et a 
& Yicholes RES Maye 


New York City 

Dear St. Nicuoras: As the old year died 
I celebrated my sixteenth birthday, and dear 
me! I feel quite ancient when I count sixteen 
on my fingers now. 

This year I have made a firm resolution to 
contribute regularly to the League 

The Shakespeare Chapter, of which I am 
treasurer, is composed of five members. Two 
of the members, the president and secretary, 
live in Ohio One of the members lives in 
Rockland, Maine, another lives in North Caro- 
lina and I, although born in Tennessee, live 
in New York now. It isalso one of the rules of 
our chapter that each member must either send in a contribution each 
month or else pay a fine of ten cents. 

We had thought that we would donate this money to some charity 


. fund, but some of the girls have some other plan in mind 


We have great good times together (by means of weekly letters) and 
our chapter is growing rapidly, as at first there were only two members 

With best wishes for all possible prosperity and success for you, I 
remain, Your interested Leaguer, 


Rutu A. Russevt (age 16) 


rarroro’, N. ¢ 
Dear St. Nicnoras: It is with aheart full of sorrow that I send you 
to-day my farewell to the League 
{ cannot express my thanks, dear Sr. Nick, for the help given me, 
just when it was most needed, and for all the pleasure and encourage 
ment that has so brightened my life 
The gold and silver badges and the cash prize awarded me, are 
golden links in the chain of memory, that will carry me back always 
to the friends I am leaving; and will give me strength to win the other 
prizes in the great world | must enter 
I have striven to be a faithful member, and in interest will still re- 
main one. Now I must say farewell, as I have reached the age limit, 
but will still sign myself as ever, 
Your devoted member, 
Mavup Dubey SHACKELFORD 


“ may.’ BY SALLY CALKINS WOOD, AGE 9g. 


OTHER valued letters have been received from Ruth Havemier Darden, 


Muriel E. Halstead, Samuel Rosen, Rosamonde Fisher, Elizabeth ( 
Beale, Carl Putnam, Kathleen Atkinson, Elizabeth Parkins, Elizabeth 
Pils oh Maud Mallett, Carol Bird, Edith Benedict, Nathan Saunders, 
Elsie Z. Reinhart, Mz Mon G. Schreyer, Margaret Alban Forsyth, 
Florence Mackey, Lillian Darenport, Ruth C. Duncan, Agnes Sanger, 
Herbert 8. Sherman, Eleanor Augusta Sykes, Sarah Evans Wright, 

Catherine W. Cutler, Margaret Richmond, Margaret P. Jaques, Ruth 
E Abel, Kathryn I. Wellman 
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NEW CHAPTERS 


“* Minnehaha Chapter.” 


No. 932. 
seven members. Address, 21 Eden Street, Bar Har- 


Grant, Secretary; 
bor, Maine. 

No. 933 ‘The P. S. S.”" Buford Brice, Secretary; thirteen mem- 
bers _ Quarters R., The Navy Yard, Washington, D. C 

No. 934 Clara Imberg, President; Anita Frey, Secretary and 
Treasurer; fifteen members. Address, 112 Precita Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal 

No. 935. Elizabeth Johnston, President; eight members. 
No. Cleveland Ave., Canton, Ohio. 

No. 936. ‘* The Euterpeans.’’ Mary Dabney, President; Julia S. 
Ball, Secretary; twenty-five members, two honorary members. Ad- 
dress, 1225 roth | St., Watervliet, New York 

No. 937. “The Daisy Chapter.”” Mollie Devein, President; Dora 
Joutflouer, Secretary; six members. Address, Scorhill, Ulverstone, 
Tasmania. 

No. 938. ‘‘St. Nicholas Club.” Christine Schoff, President ; Gladys 
Lightfoot, Secretary; twenty-five members. Address, Norfolk, Conn. 

No. 939. Charles Bayly, President; Harrison Dimmitt, Secretary 
and Treasurer; eight members. Address, 965 Pearl St., Denver, 
Colorado 

No. 940 
tary ; twenty-five members. 

No. 941. Herbert S. Gardner, President; 
Secretary ; 


Address, 


Frank E. Vaughan, President; Edward Hewins, Secre- 
Address, Hampton, Va 
Herbert B. Sherman, 


eight members. Address, 19 Glenn Street, Whitman, Mass 


** HEADING.” 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
No. 1. A list of those whose work would have been used had space 
permitted 
No. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to encouragement. 


VERSE 1 Allen Frank Brewer 
Nan Pierson 
Lena M. Duncan 


Beatrice Morgan 
Etta C. Brown 
Frances Hyland Alliene S. Dechant 
Kathleen C. Betts Dorothy MacPherson Margaret Eleanor 
Irene Marie Butler Alice Hazel Marinds Hibbard 
Susanne Howe Elizabeth Bean B. K. Webber 
Twila A. McDowell Florence Dwight Carol F. Cotton 
Florence Forristall Hester Gunning Rosalie Waters 
Neill C. Wilson J. R. Watts, Jr Frances L. Hayes, Jr 
Robert R. Humphrey Edith C. Goodkind Beulah Elizabeth 
Isabel D. Weaver Marion Boyd Amidon 
Helen M. Adams Mildred Allen Florence M. Ward 
Ella Neely Agnes F. Wood Eleanore V. Kellogg 
Alice Brabant Louise M. Wiley Margaret Hotchkiss 
Kate Sprague DeWolf Josephine Whitbeck Esther P. Turner 
Jessie R. Morris Mary sickford Elliott George C. Porter 
Garnet C. Trott Elkas Lewi Madeleine Dillay 
Dorris Neel A. Benjamin Miriam Thompson 
Robert E. Innis Dorothea S.Dandridge Vivian Gurney 
Margaret Douglass Temple Burling Blanche Bloch 
Gordon Ruth Brownson Minnabelle Summy 
Grace J. Conner Betty McVickar Edward G. Gay, Jr 
Aileen Hylan Dorothy Long Primrose Laurence 
Magdelene Craft E. Babette Deutsch Elsie F. Weil 
E. Adelaide Hahn Josephine Freund Sumner H. Slichter 
Elizabeth C. Beale Lois A. Kelly Pauline Buell 
Doris F. Halman Carol Thompson Terbert T. Scanlon 
Frances A. Emmons Leland C. McDowell Buford Brice 
Lewis S. Combs Miriam Romaine Gracia Moule 
William G. Eliot Katherine Crosby Eleanor Scott Smith 
Eleanor Johnson Ethel Andrews Anita G. Lynch 
Dorothy B. Stockin 


Emily Holmes 
Evelyn Buchan Charlotte Richmond 
Gertrude Gladys 

Drake 

Louise M. Anawalt 

Katharine R 
Newmann 

Elizabeth K. Stark 

Alice J. Sawyer 

Sertha Rubens 

Frances Shillaber 


VERSE2 


Richard R 
Montgomery 
Mary D. Buttemer 
Elizabeth Toof 
Annie Laurie Hillyer 
Henrietta G. Slater 
Alice Nevin Mitman 
Louise F. Spear 


PROSE 1. 


Mary Cass Canfield 

Elliott C. Bergen 

Elizabeth R. Hirsh 

Langston Moffett 

James Boyd Hunter, 
r. 


Annie Snow, President; Dorothy 


BY LUCIA E. HALSTEAD, AGE 15. 


Josephine Steimvender 


Jean Plant 


No. 942. ‘‘ Six Merry Maids.’ 
Davis, Secretary ; six members. 

No. 943 “The Good Time Club.” 
Harriet Guinnies, Secretary; five members. 
t., New York City. 

No. 944. Austin Lesearbroura, President ; 
five members. Address, 320 St 

No. 945. ‘“‘ The Peter Pan.” 
Fahr, Sec retary 

No. 946. he Clover Club.’ 
ay Secretary; six members 

No. “The Minne-haha ( hapter.”” 
dent; Fizabeth Pilsbury, 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa 

No. 948. Marion Hussey, President; 
four members. Address, No. 417 Summer 
necticut 

No. 949. “St. Nicholas Do It Circle.” 
President; Elizabeth Patch, 
Woodside, Framingham, Mass 
‘i ‘“*Maple Leaf Club,"’ Margaret 
Address, 377 


No. 950. 
Marguerite Wessels, Secretary 
Ontario 

No. 9s:. 
1726 Bolton St., 


Helen Lyon, President ; 
Baltimore, Md 


(HONOR MEMBER.) 


Mary Steele Curtis Therese Born 
Elisabeth Brandeis Frances Stoughton 
Grace E. Moore Sarah Tilghman 
Conway Berry Barbour Hope Daniel 
Dorothy Sleigman Mildred Hall 
Dorothy Rhein Kathleen A. Mitchell 
Isabella McPherson Margaret Barrette 
Alma Krause Helen M. Swormstedt 
Margaret Pritchard Gerard Allen 
Eleanor S. Wilson Mary Burnett 

George Louis Sill Ruth W. Seymour 
Elma Wilson 

Charlie J. Hewson 

Samuel Sinberg 
Nellie Shane H. VanDyke Jo hns 

Sarah C. Jones Elizabeth Black 
Mary Graham Bonner Kathryn Decker 
Ignacio Bauer Helen Snyder 
Helen Marie Kountz Elizabeth Holmes 

Haseltine 

Walter S. Marvin Clarice Barry 
Elizabeth Meyer Ella L. Joseph 
Kitty Brown Annie R. Wimberly 
Blanche Leeming Louise E. Grant 
Marian L. Scott Lilian Beatty 

Margaret S. Budd 


PROSE 2 


Knowles Entrikin 
Marion Cynthia Stuart 
Elizabeth P. Marvin 
Elsa Weber 


DRAWING 1 


Everard McAvoy 
Margaret Jaques Margaret Gray 
Christine Funkhouser Leslie White 
Dorothy Alice Dunston Leila M. Taylor 
Juniata Fairfield May Hony 

William R. Deeble Margaret H. Beggs 
Matilda Frumkes Peggy Guy 
Dorothy Quintard Ruth Allen 

Eleanor Meade Marjory Bates 
Margaret Shepardson Alice Chauncey 
Brian C. Curtis Marjorie Barrows 
Janet Jacobi Kathleen Buchanan 
Enid Van Alstine Marshall Cutler 
Marjorie Trotter Stanley C. Low 
Margaret McGilvary Marie Bégouén 
Judith S. Russell Mary Woods 
Robert R. Mill Jane Nelson Marr 
Florence M. Hewlett E. Buchanan 


‘icholas Ave., 
“Elizabeth Best, President; Margure 
1087 Water St., Meadville, Pa 
* Genevieve E 
Address, Corydon, lowa 
Margaret Feurer, Pre 
Secretary; five members 


Eleanor Hussey, 


Maude Vo 


[May, 


Jeanette Griffin, President; A:!ine 
Address, Watonga, Okla. 
Katie Schermerhorn, Presid: nt; 


Address, 320 W. 1 
Alfred Beer, Secret 
New York City 


vans, President; H 


Address, ‘ 


Secret: 
Street, Stamford, ( 


Catharine W. Pittn 
Secretary; nine members Addr 


H. Chant, Presider 
Huron Street, Tor« 


s, Secretary ; Addre 


Mayme Lois Jones 
Michael Kepsco 
Dorothea Lyster 
A. Olive Gardiner 
Eleanor Frances Welsh 
Leonie Nathan 
Myron C. Nutting 
Albertina L. Pitkin 
Charles E. Mansfield 
Bertrand Kelton Hart 
Kathryn Maddock 
Isadore Kronman 
Sarah Coffin 
Katherine 
Barbour 
Harry J. Harding 
Chester M. Runels 
Virginia Brand 
Webb Mellin Siemens 
Frank H. Smith 
Hazel Halstead 
Katharine ‘Thompson 
Frank Nankivell 
Mary Klauder 
Dorothy Wellington 
Grace Badger 
Helen S. McLanahan 
Margaret Osborne 
Helen Booth 
Gerald L. Kaufman 
Catherine Snell 
Ruth J. Perry 
Lorenzo Hamilton 
Francis D. Whittemore 
Euphame C. Mallison 
Ralph B. Thompson 
Nancy Barnhart 
W. R. Lohse 


Dulcebella 


DRAWING 2 


Rachel L. Field 
Molly Thayer 
Vera Steele 

Ezra Draper Hart 
Janet Dexter 
Armine Morris 
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Evelyn M. Mactavish Mildred Eastey 
Earnest Townsend Renée E. Geddes 
Theodora Troendle Dorothy S. Bradford 
Charlotte Werner Marjorie Cochran 
Alice Peacock Ruby Palmer 
Christine Rowley Elizabeth Streeter 
ker Lenore Dunlap 
Marion T. Myers Marie Demétre 
. Dearborn Lucas 


Helen Stewart Abbott 
George Mastick ‘rederick Jones Emily A. Beatty 
Charlotte Waugh Hortense Brylawski Muriel D. Barrett 
Stella Benson Beryl Morse Russell L. Barrett 
Laura E. Guy A. k Runyon, Jr. 


Edith H. Ross 
Marguerite Bedford 
Fannie Bell Ostrom 
Muriel Tytler 

Nellie aon 

Elbert F. Moore 
Emily W. Browne 
Marjorie L. Sewell 
Ruth Parshall Brown 


Lois Donovan 

J. B. Stenbuck Josephine Van de Gretchen Wolle 

Alice Orrell Smith Gnift Donald V. D. 

Mary Powel Marion Tiffan Ferguson 

Robert B. Macatee Irving C. Whittemore Marguerite Martha 

Will L. Greenaway Esther Christensen en 

Dorothy Douglas Lucile Johns Ruel Baker Kimball, Jr. 
Donald S. Page 


Mary Jadowsky 
Stella B. Ashton ohn Butler Wohustens 
PHOTOGRAPHS 1. Marjorie Austin 


Sybil Emerson 
Elizabeth Hicks ames A. Coles 
farion W. Lord 


Mary E. Billings 
Oliver Margetson 
Roy Ward 


George N. Palmer 
Elizabeth B. Smith 
William Dow Harvey 
Marjorie E. Chase Helen Frances PUZZLES 1 
Albert Mitchell Margaret Slocum 
Frank McCaughey, Jr. Marie A. Pierson Walter F. Cook 
Dorothy B. Loye Edwin C. Brown Dudley C Smith 
Susan Jeanette Franc P. Daniels Alice Knowles _ 
Appleton Marjorie Walbridge - Rolfe Humphries 
Katharine L. Havens Brown c a Darkow 
George R. Mosle, Jr. Rutherford Platt, Jr. Her me \ 
J. Charles O’Brien, Jr. Mary Farquarhar Mane <P enn 
Jeanne Demétre Baker P Kk eeples 
Theresa R. Robbins _ Bicknell Hall, Jr. rue K. Jamieson 


: > Elizabeth Palmer Loper 
Dorothy L. Dade Fairfield Eager I Pp 
: = Jorothy Rutherford 
Paul Alter McCaughey Raymond Arthur Minot Reed 


Marian Walter 


Ida L. Parfitt Bruce Simonds 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. Cari Guttzeit 


William Bohn ~ 
Laura C. Gibson ay | S. Walcott — o Whitin 
Margaret E. Kelsey Fred Dohrmann Carl A. Phil ~ 


Gladys Nolan Eunice L. House - 7 
Conmenan S. Cushman Victor Engelhard, Jr. coamene nedict 
M. Udell Sill Dwight B. Pangborn Dor th tet rx 

rulalie Barker Irene Jamison Robe tL. R Y ki 
Dorothy M. Fargo Maxwell Johnson Ge H R —- a 
John T. Snyder Arthur Fisher Fred R - 

Cecil Walsh Margaret Armour oe poe pared 
Alma W. Ward Clara Frothingham otter PH, ‘pee 
Barbara N. Richardson Katharine E. Pratt pe E — 
Catherine Alpers Helen Parfitt argaret bE. 


Alida Billinghurst Anne P. Rogers PUZZ 
Harold F. Weston Henry B. Rigby UZZLES » 
Virginia Gladys Marion R. Bailey . Cuthbert Long 
Kennard Dorothy Elizabeth rma K. Hill 
Dorothy Rieber Wallace Dorothy Cohn 
Eleanor Campbell Edmund M. Barnum Helen D. Kingsley 


er Elizabeth B. Graham Alice R. Bragg 


Ida R. Vedd 
Frances Hartshorne Agnes Alexander 


Maria Bullitt 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 91. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges 
each month for the best original poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. Also cash 
prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners who shall 
again win first place. ‘‘ Wild Animal and Bird Photo- 
graph” prize-winners winning 
the cash prize will not receive 
a second badge. 

Competition No. 91 will 
close May 20 (for foreign mem- 
bers May 25). The awards 
will be announced and prize 
contributions published in St. 
NicHo.as for September. 

Verse. To contain not 
more than twenty-four lines. 
Title to contain the word 
“* Return.” 

Prose. Story or article of 
not more than four hundred 
words. Title “A Strange 
Adventure.” 

Vor. XXXIV. —84. 
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“‘OUT OF THE WAY!’ BY ELEANOR D. BLODGETT, AGE 10. 
. 
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Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted or 


‘ unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 


** Happiness.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color). Two subjects, ‘* What I Like Best,” and a 
September Heading or Tailpiece. (Books and Reading 
discontinued. ) 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 
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**BAHR!" BY ANNE EUNICE MOFFETT, AGE 6. 


Puzzle Answers. Best, neatest, and most complete set 
of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. Must 
be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage the 
pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For 
the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken én its 
natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League gold 
badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League gold badge. 
Third Prise, League gold badge. Fourth Prize, League 
silver badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber or 
not, is entitled to League membership, and a League badge 
and leaflet, which will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed as 
‘‘original’’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must be 
convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not copied, 
but wholly the work and idea of the sender. If prose, 
the number of words should also be added. To avoid the 
possibility of error, it is par- 
ticularly required that the 
names and _ endorsements 
must not be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution 
itself—if a manuscript, on the 
upper margin; if a picture, 
on the margin or back. Write 
or draw on one side of the 
paper only. 

A contributor may send 
._.. but one contribution a month 
—not one of each kind, but 
one only. 

Address : 
The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, New York, 








LITTLE FOLKS’ ALPHABET 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 





AFFABLE Andy 





Ate sugar candy. 


Boisterous Ben 
Shot at a hen. 








Careless Corinne 
Lost her gold pin. 


Dear little Davy 
Liked chicken gravy. 


Gay little Guy 
Thought he could fly. 









Ignorant Ike 
Fell off his bike. 








Jaunty young Jack 
Stepped on a tack. 











Elegant Ed 
Had a new sled. 





Fair little Fanny 
Wrote to her Granny. 


Kind little Kay 
Gave things away. 








Lovable Lenny 
Lost his new penny. 
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A LITTLE FOLKS’ ALPHABET 








Merry young Nice little Nettie Unsocial Una Vigorous Vinton 
Rode in a hack. Never was fretty. Gazed up at Luna. Alwayswas “sprintin’.”’ 











Opulent Ollie Popular Polly Whimsical Winnie Xenophon Bump 
Rode on the trolley. Made pies so jolly. Started for Guinea. Tried a high jump. 





- 


p= 


se 


Rollicking Rory 
Read a long story. 








Yellow-haired Yorick 
Queer little Queen Made leaps historic. 


Always wore green. 








Zealous young Zed 
Stood on his head. 








Sturdy St. Clair Tommy and Teddy 
Marched everywhere Climbedstraightand steady: Ampersand held a book in his hand. 

















RHYMES WITH A WARNING 





THE CARELESS CHILD 
ELIZABETH L.GOULD. 


THERE was a careless little maid 
Who sat with toes turned in, 
Until it really grew to be 
Her most besetting sin; 

Which mortified her mother, 

And horrified her brother, 
And caused the deepest sorrow 

to her Kith and Kin. 


What cured her of this dreadful trick 
You scarcely could surmise— 
An instantaneous photograph 
Which took her by surprise 

With feet well in the foreground! 

Where they ‘Il be never more found, 
She says, ‘‘ in that position ’’ till the 

day she dies! 





POLLY PIGEON-TOES’ SHOES 
BY INA BOLES MORTON 


Ou, dear! Whatever shall I do! 
It seems a perfect sin, 

The moment I forget my feet 
My toes straightway turn in. 


But when we ’re playing ’s worst of all, 
Somebody always goes 

And shouts out loud and spoils my fun, 
“Oh, Polly Pigeon-toes !” 





This morning as I lay in bed 
I heard the pigeons coo, 
And this I ’m sure is what they said, 
“We walk like you,—like you!” 


Then quickly out of bed I slid 
To flee their mocking din, 

And, staring straight at me, there stood 
My shoes with toes turned in. 















































Los ANGELES, CAL. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I was very glad to see my story 
published, even if I did n’t wina badge. I can only try, 
try again. 

Father and I went to see the Russian emigrant colony 
here lately. They are always good-natured and laughing, 
and pay no attention to any Americans who watch them. 
They have light brown hair, which the women wear drawn 
back tight from the face, under the embroidered shawls, 
which even the smallest girls wear over their heads. Their 
dresses are of brilliant color, and in place of a waist they 
wear loose sacks, and nearly always wear aprons. They 
are nearly always to be seen walking and chattering to 
each other on the street, carrying their plump, little babies 
in their arms. All the children I saw, no matter what 
their age, wore their clothes down to their ankles, which 
made them look odd. 

The grown men all had long beards, and wore broad- 
brimmed hats. 

Your devoted reader, 
FLORENCE M. MOOTE. 


New York Cliry. 
DeAR St. NICHOLAS: I am sick in bed at the hospital. I 
have received lots of letters and presents. I have got lots 
of books and flowers and gemes. To-day one of the 
doctors brought me the darlingest little kitten and it got 
down under the blankets with me and went to sleep. Its 
name was Buster Thomas. And another time a nurse 
brought down to me a tiny little baby boy, and his name 
was Jack. 

Father brought me up one of the St. NicHo.as’s. I liked 
the rhymes because I am fond of verse. I miss my school 
very much, and the family. Good-by. 

From your loving subscriber, 
Dorotuy NAsH (age 9). 


WIconIsco, PA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I live at Wiconisco, Pa. I am nine 
years old. This is my first letter to you. There are coal 
mines here. When the miners go down into the mines, 
they get into a car called the accommodation. They then 
go down a slope that is pretty steep. When they get a 
little way down the slope pitches almost perpendicularly. 
They get a peculiar kind of coal out of these mines, called 
the Lykens Valley coal. The coal is the red ash, burns 
very freely and gives plenty of heat. After the coal is 
mined it goes to the breaker where it is crushed between 
great steel rollers. It is then put in a round screen, 
which revolves very fast. The screens are of several dif- 
ferent sizes. 

The coal from each screen goes down a shute along 
which the boys, who pick the pieces of slate out of the 
coal, sit. 

In the morning the breaker is very dark, until about 
ten o’clock, when it gets light. 

The boys go to work at half-past six o’clock and get out 
at half-past eleven o’clock. They go to work again at one 
o’clock, and quit work at 4 0’clock. They get very black 
and have to have a bath every day. 

From your devoted reader, 
J. HARVEY PRIEsT. 


THE LETTER-BOX 
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WeEsT PHILADELPHIA. 
My Dear St. NIcHOLAS: Here is a picture of a baby 
donkey. When he was only a few days old his mother 
died, so the little girl of the owner takes care of him. She 

































goes to the fields six times a day and feeds him from a bottle. 
Baby donkeys are very cute when they are so little, and 
their coats are as soft as a puppy’s. The biggest part of 
them are their long ears. 
Your little reader, 
MARGARETTE WYATT BISPHAM. 










DoverR, DELAWARE. 
Dear Sr. Nicuowas: This is the first letter I have ever 
written to you, although I have taken you for five years. 

I live in Dover, Delaware, in an old house that was built 
in 1728. My great, great-grandfather, back in Revolu- 
tionary times, was the guardian of Cesar Rodney, and 
Rodney spent many pleasant summers in our old house on 
the green. 

My mother took you the first year you were a magazine, 
and I have some old bound volumes all of which I enjoy 
very much. 

Wishing you long life and prosperity. 

Your sincere reader, 
PHYLLIS RIDGELY (age 12). 














GERMANTOWN, MD. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I have been taking St. NICHOLAS 
for a little over one year, and I belong to the League, but 
I have never sent you a letter or contribution. I enjoy 
the League very much. Of all your serial stories last 
year I liked ** From Sioux to Susan” and ‘‘ Pinkey Per- 
kins ’’ best. I was very glad we were to have ‘‘ Pinkey”’ 
again this year. A great many boys and girls who write 
you tell about their pets, so I will tell you about mine. 
It is a collie puppy and I named him ‘‘ Ben” after the 
story in the April St. NicHoLas for 1903. 
I am your interested reader, 
HELEN M. GassAway (age 10). 
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Farco, NorTH DAKOTA. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: My home is in the eastern part of 
North Dakota in the great Red River valley where such 
great quantities of wheat are raised. And the country is 
as level as a floor as far as one can see ina distance. 

We have very cold winters here but not a great deal of 
snow, while it is very cold the air is so dry that one hardly 
feels the cold if she has a little protection over the face. 

There have been many bad stories told about North Da- 
kota this winter about the bad storms and blizzards and 
how people suffered and even froze in their homes on the 
plains. This is not true, for the snow is not more than 
two feet deep. And we have not missed a day from school 
on account of the weather. I have been doing consider- 
able reading this winter. I have just finished reading 
**A World of Girls,” ‘‘Phil the Fiddler,” ‘‘Sugar Loaf 
Mountain,” and ‘‘ The Cash Boy.” Of these I think ‘‘A 
World of Girls” is the best story. Rizpah, my twin 
sister, and I have only been reading the St. NICHOLAS 
since January. 

Your St. NICHOLAs reader, 
KATHERINE LADD (age 12). 


LAPEER, MICHIGAN. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am sending you a recipe for par- 
fait, it is very easy to make and does not take long, soI am 
sure that some of the readers of the St. NICHOLAs will like 
to make it. 

Cover one tablespoon of gelatin with enough water to 
dissolve. Whip one pint of cream, put in a pan of very 
cold water or cracked ice, (the ice can be used for packing 
also) then add the gelatin. Add one-half cup of powdered 
sugar. Take out about one-third of the cream and add 
five drops of extract of rose (not rose water) and color 
with red coloring for creams, cakes, etc. Flavor the rest 
with one-half teaspoon of vanilla and almond to taste. 
Put one layer of the white cream in a quart mold, then a 
layer of pink, and last one of white. Pack in a small 
wooden box with cracked ice and salt. It is a good plan 
to strain the gelatin before adding it tothe cream. This 
recipe makes enough for eight people. 

Your sincere friend, 
Dorotny Davis. 


PONTILLON, Tours, 
FRANCE. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a little Canadian girl and we 
came to learn French at Tours. We live in a street witha 
stone wall all along it. Our house and garden have also a 
high stone wall, with a gate and bell. 

We have a big tree and some lovely roses. The roses 
bloomed until Christmas. 

There are many interesting places to see here. The 
house of Tristan l’Ermite and Agnes Sorel. 

We have also visited Plessis-les-Tours. The remains of 
the chateau of Louis X. It was very interesting. We saw 
the room where Louis XI died. It was very large, with two 
fireplaces. 

On the next floor were the rooms of Anne and Joan, 
Louis XI’s daughters. Leaving Anne’s room by a small 
door, we entered a tower, and going up a winding stair- 
case, we cameto a little room at the top, where the Dauphin 
(afterward Charles VIII) was imprisoned by his father, 
who would not allow him to be taught to read or write. 
His sister Anne used sometimes to steal up and teach him. 

We also saw the place where Cardinal Balue was im- 
prisoned in a cage in which he could neither stand nor lie. 

I remain your sincere reader, 

EMILy SCATCHERD HAvEs (age 10). 


THE LETTER-BOX 


OwEN SounpD. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I write to you for my first time. 
My brothers and sister took you when they were little, and 
now I take you. I like ‘*Abbie Ann” very, very much. 
And ‘ Pinkey Perkins” is so funny. Quite a few of my 
girl friends take you, and we look forward to your coming 
with much pleasure. Some of my friends and I made a 
rink in our back yard and we have a lot of fun on it. I 
think winter is just splendid. 
I remain your sincere reader, 
MARY WIDDIFIELD (age 10). 


RIDDLE BY WILFRED AND HAROLD BEATY. 


My frst was numerous in the good old past, 

But my old second bad as he could be; 

Nothing more‘loved in Scotland than my /es#, 
Nor do the children oft delight to see 

More than my whole. We all exclaim, third yes! 


ANSWER: Saint-Nick-O-lass. 


Commenting upon the little verse on page 244 of the 
January number, a young reader has sent us the following 
letter. Do all of our readers agree with him ? 


Tours, FRANCE. 
My Dear ST. NIcHOLAs: Will you please tell me why Miss 
Centipede got 100 muffs for Xmas instead of fifty ? 
Would n’t it be rather funny for a lady to have a muff 
for each hand ? 
ALAN HARVEY. 


In answer to many inquiries we regret to have to say 
that St. NICHOLAS cannot start an exchange column for 
stamps and postal cards. 


Other interesting letters, which lack of space prevents 
our printing, have been received from: Catharine Lines 
Chapin, Ruth L. Stone, Louise Ballot, A. Elizabeth Spicer, 
Leonie Harte von Techlenburg, Dorothy M. Beckengsale, 
Althea C. Le Boutillier, James Trowbridge, Helen Batch- 
elder, Margery K. Smith, Elsie Porter Trout, Margaret 
Ward, H. J. Brown, Jean Marion Putney, Edna Post, 
Tawfik E. Zreik, Rosalea McCready, C. L. Richards, 
Blanche Deuel, Marie Wright, Shirley P. Clement, Lloyd 
Frier, Lucie D. Taussig, Harry L. Janeway, Helen B. 
Chapin, Harold Darling, Dorothy Q. Applegate, Ruth 
Johnson, Ruth E. Soderquist, Mary M. Maynard, Lois 
Webster, Helen Simon, Bruce Houston, Helen W. Balfe, 
Clementine Baker, Myra Fairley, Katharine Davis, Mur- 
ray C. Eddy, Nellie Ford, Howard D. Miller, Stella 
McKeown, Janet Reed, Malcolm B. Carroll, Sara E. Glat- 
felter, Tom T. Norris, Minerva Dickerman, Marion B. 
George, Helen Tyler, Beth Codding, Helen Mason, James 
Breachy, Alice Smith, Dorothy Colby, Edna Carter, Mar- 
garet Osborne, Helen Wilson, Evie Wilson, Mildred 
Curtis, Charles L. Richards, Dorothea D. W. Brownell, 
Stanley Rankin, Shirley P. Clement, Merle Vandemoter, 
Gladys Wickes, Florence Cooper, Helen Dickson, John 
Randall, Clara Sisson, Alice Goodwin, Muriel Fairbrother, 
Marion Peterson, Marjory Fisher, Raymond C. Keefer, 
Ethel A. Johnson, Jane Wadsworth, Constance H. Smith, 
John F. Randall, Aida Lucille Getz, Helen E. Shaw, David 
Watts, Dorothy E. Downing, Ruth B. Turner, Grace Coit 
Meleney, Miriam Starr McFetridge, Clemens Moffett, Ruth 
Broughton, Faye Northey, and Margery Innis Wood. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


From 1 to 2, therein. 3 to 4, 
uare. Across: 


INTERSECTING Worps. 
) repress. 5to6, startle. 7 to 8, retrace. 
1. Pat. 2. Ere. 3. Ate. 
Novet Acrostic. Initials, Constitution; third row, 
United States. Cross-words: 1. Count. 2. Owner. 
3. Neigh. 4. Satin. 5. Theft. %6. India. 7. Testy. 
g. Tease. 10.Inter. 11. Overt. 12. Nisan. 
Eye-van-hoe. Ivanhoe. 
Worp-Souvares. I. 1. Broad. 2. Rifle. 3. Often. 4. Alert. 5. 
Dents. II. 1. Boast. 2. Otter. 3. Atone. 4. Sense. 5. Trees. 
ILLUSTRATEDJNuMERICAL Enicma. “ Foolery, sir, does walk about 
the orb like the sun; it shines everywhere.” Twelfth Night. 
From 1 to 10, St. Nicholas. Cross-words: 1. St. 
5. Laic. 5. Oh. 


8. Untie 
CHARADE. 


Nove ACROSsTIC. 
2. Sign. 3. Alkali. 


Rwoie. V-I-king. 


DIAGONAL. 
2. Gamin. 


Dante. Cross-words: 1. Demon. 
3. Candy. 4. Trite. 5. Smite. 
PogticaL NuMERICAL ENIGMA. 

‘* Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The penis mightier than the sword.” 


Cross-words: 1. Mausolus. 
5. Penelope. 6. Carthalo. 


MYTHOLOGICAL D1AGONAL. Menelaus. 
2. Meleager. 3. Cynthius. 4. Alcestis. 
7. Adrastus. 8. Anchises. 


Dovste Ziczac. From 1 to 2, Sir Walter Scott; 3 to 4, Quentin 
Durward. Cross-words: 1. Mosque. 2. Litmus. 3. Rescue. 4. 
Swoons. 5. Skates. 6. Clovis. 7. Thrown. 8. Recede. 9. Un- 
ruly. 1o. Assert. 11. Callow. r2. Collar. 13. Entrap. 14. Stride. 


To our Puzziers: Answers to be ——e in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should 


be addressed to St. Nicnoras Riddle-box, care of 


HE Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE FesRUARY NuMBER were received, before February 15th, from James A. Lynd—Eugenie 


Steiner—Ruth Bartlett—Jo and I—Malcolm B. Carroll—Ellen Williams—Hartiet O’Donnell—“ Duluth” —W. and 


court ’’—Margaret Titchener—L. Arnold Post. 


H. Beatty—“‘ Queens- 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEes IN THE Fesruary NumBer were received, before February rsth, from M A. Brock, 1—E. D. Brennan, 3— 


E. Kreimer, 2—M. 
2—K. E. Spear, :—D. B. Doan, 1—A. Tillotson, 1—M. 


4—Rachel Talbot, 5—Norman E. Sterling, 7—M. Oliphant, 1—Edgar M. Robinson, 4—Z. 
o—C. Cross, 1—Genevieve Alvord, 6—Alida H. Moss, 5—Dorothy Gould, 3—Richard A. V 

, to—R. Gaskin, r—“‘ St. Gabriel i 

ilbert, 6—Margaret Griffith, g—J. Hemenway, 1—B. 


Elizabeth Palmer Lopez, 1 
S. Platt, :—Katharine B. Blodgett, 
Francis, 1—J. W. Holt, :—Marilla 
Carl Philippi, 8—E. Livingstone, 2—Meg Gilliland, 1. 


Elena Ive 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals each name a spring flower. 


Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. A branch of mathe- 
matics. 2. A brutal fellow. 3. Rough in manner. 4. 
An element of the chromium group. 5. A narcotic plant 
whose leaves are widely used. 6. A fabulous anima, with 
one horn. 7. A thin board. 

ETHEL D. CURLEY (League Member). 


ZIGZAG. 
ALL of the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these are rightly guessed and written one 
below another, the zigzag (beginning with the upper left- 
hand letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell a spring holiday. 

1. A fieldflower. 2. A jewel. 3. Needs. 4 Inevery 
work-basket. 5. Hue. 6. A piece of metal in the form of 
acoin, given as a reward. 7. A timepiece. 8. A tree. 
g. Discipline. 10. Interior. 11. A pupil in a military 
school, 12. Part of a flower. 13. A garden flower. 

EDWIN L. GLUCK (League Member). 


TRIPLE BEHEADINGS. 

1. Triply behead consternation, and leave a month. 2. 

Triply behead an intimate associate, and leave termination. 
3. Triply behead a native of a European country, and leave 
ahuman being. 4. Triply behead a circuitous route, and 
leave a pronoun. 5. Triply behead gazed earnestly, and 
leave acolor. 6. Triply behead cracks, and leave a pro- 
noun, 7. Triply behead to scribble, and leave a pointed 
instrument. 8. Triply behead a cavity, and leave depressed. 


L. and M. J. Schieffelin, :—H. Siegel, r—A. C. Haupt, 1—C. Sturken, r—D. Emerson, 3—M. W 
L. Ferguson, 1—J. Daboll, 1—Jack Loomis, 4—A. Chanler, 1 25 1—W. Wenzel, 


ood, 3—A. A. Ainsworth, 


ie, s—G. Meleney, 1— 
atson, 3—C. Orris, 1— 
Weiboldt, 1—Pierre W. Laurens, 9—E. 
. Warren, 1—B. Sutton, 1—Elizabeth M. Almy, 9— 


Boynton, 1—Edna ‘ 
s Chapter,” 9—A. 


g. Triply behead made of wood, and leave a lair. 10. 
Triply behead to call for imperatively, and leave a conjunc- 
tion. 11. Triply behead chalk, and leave at a distance. 
When the foregoing words have been rightly guessed 
and beheaded, the initials of the remaining words will spell 
a national holiday. 
WALTER F. COOK. 


SQUARES CONNECTED BY A DIAMOND. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. Price. 2. Onetime. 
3- A mark left bya wound. 4. A bird. 

II. Uprer RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To boil or seethe. 
2. A lineage. 3. An old word meaning ‘‘each.” 4. A 
troublesome plant. 

III. DiaMonD: 1. In twine. 2. At the present time. 
3. Laced together. 4. Moist. 5. In twine. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A stroke. 2. An 
Italian coin. 3. Verba). 4. A rampart. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To rend. 
river of Spain. 3. Dry. 4. Drove. 

ALVIN C, ROSENBLATT. 
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RIDDLE BOX 


CHARADE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My frst is a mariner bold; 

My second, a monarch, we ’re told; 

My Aird is a weight which we know very well ; 

My wo/e is an author whose name I ’II not tell. 
CORNELIA M. HALLAM, 


MUSICAL ANAGRAMS, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
j 





= = 








THE above notes stand for twelve letters. These letters 
can be so arranged as to form four three-letter words. 
When these have been rightly guessed and written one be- 
low another, the four middle letters may be transposed so 
as to form the surname of a Revolutionary general. 

HELEN WHITMAN. 


DIAGONAL. 
ALL the words described contain the same number of let- 
ters. When rightly guessed and written one below an- 
other, the diagonal (beginning at the upper, left-hand let- 
ter and ending with the lower, right-hand letter) will spell 
the name of a famous general. 

Cross-worDs: 1. Aword usedindenial. 2. A window. 
3. A dealer in precious stones. 4. Pupils. 5. Being of 
small value. 6. An antagonist. 7. One who operates. 8. 
One skilled in music, HARRY S. SANDS (League Member). 


WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1. Ananimal. 2. Otherwise. 3. Requests. 4. Re- 
pose. 
II. 1. Worn by a horse. 
certain kind. 4. Besides. 
III. 1. Term. 2. A state. 3. To be conveyed. 4. 


Performs. FRITZ BREITENFELD (age 8). 


2. To cure. 3. Grain of a 


TRIPLE BEHEADINGS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 
1. Triply behead a favorite pursuit or topic, and leave a 
preposition. 2. Triply behead a fabric made from the wool 
of the Angora goat, and leave atmosphere. 3. Triply be- 
head made of clay, and leave at that time. 4. Triply behead 
luck, and leave an air. 5. Triply behead to snap with the 
finger, and leave part of the face. 6. Triply behead a 
horned animal, and leave to run away. 7. Triply beheada 
blunder,and leave a conjunction. 8. Triply behead paltry, 
and leave to hurl. 9. Triply behead having ribs, and leave 
acouch. 10. Triply behead a planet, and leave a vessel for 
holding tea or coffee. 11. Triply behead an eye-doctor, and 
leave a catalogue. 12. Triply behead to restore, and leave 
a delicate tissue of thread. 13. Triply behead to mark 


with incision, and leave to talk wildly. 
14. Triply behead to read, and leave to employ. 
15. Triply behead in good faith, and leave a [Ss] 
cozy home. Randal 
When the foregoing words have been rightly worl 
ror ee 
guessed and beheaded, the initials of the remain- oe 
ing words will spell an occurrence of the Ameri- o 
can Civil War. 
WALTER STRICKLAND. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC AND ZIGZAG. 


Cross-WorDs: I. 
3. A kind of chair. 
Darkness. 7. Taste. 
10. To care for. 
Initials, a famous name; zigzag, a familiar name. 
DUDLEY C. SMITH. 


Pay for services. 2. To lessen. 
4- Moist. 5. A Biblical name. 6, 
8. To correspond. 9. The end. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

With pomp and grace and royal court 

I rule,—but ah! my reign is short. 
CROSS-WORDS : 

(ONE word is concealed in each couplet.) 


. In Cairo many blue-eyed sheep 
Are sold at auction very cheap. 


. So when my funds were at their worst, 
I ate a chop, to quench my thirst. 


. I followed up the pleasing sham 
Of Mary and her little lamb. 


. And tried to quell the teacher’s ire 
Because they ran to see a fire. 


. I went through thick and thin to show 
Why Mary and the lamb should go. 


. Though such a weird and woeful sight 
Is often horrible at night. 


. They came home gaily after dark, 
Delighted with their festive lark. 


. But henceforth blue-eyed sheep will seem 
A common advertising scheme. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
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